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T is well known that there are no classifications in 
nature. To classify is only to group things ac- 
cording to some resemblance, but after one is 
made, the possibility of other conflicting classifica- 
tions of the same objects is as great as our power 

to perceive or think of resemblances between them. Any clas- 
sification derives its worth and permanence from the need which 
created it and from the measure in which it fills the need. Just 
because the value of classifications is purely relative to their 
purposes, whenever a classification of elementary school studies 
is proposed it is in order to ask what the purpose was for which 
it wasmade. For example, a classification of elementary school 
studies may show that a course of study contains representatives 
of all the important types of human learning. It is valuable as 
showing precisely that fact. Whether it also fills the pedagogi- 
cal need of the teacher in his relation to his pupils, in his task 
of developing in them that knowledge and skill and character, 
is a different question, which could be answered only by con- 
sidering that side of the teacher’s vocation. 
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The well-known division into content and form studies has, I 
believe, sprung from this pedagogical need. The following is 
a form of it. As will soon appear, it is based on the two factors 
found in any purpose, ends and means. 


CONTENT STUDIES. MODES OF EXPRESSION. 
History. Speaking. 
Literature. Singing. 
Geography. Reading. 

Nature Study. Writing. 

Arithmetic. Drawing. 
Painting. 
Modeling. 

SYMBOL STUDIES. Folding and Cutting. 
Spelling. Woodworking. 
Grammar. Sewing. 

Weaving. 
Cooking. 


It was said that the classification is based on the nature of 
teleological action as involving ends and means. What in 
social life we call ends are content studies in the subject-matter 
of education. . It is true ends never present themselves to us as 
abstract content, but always as something connected with per- 
sons. But the content studies are only the records of others’ 
intentions and attainments with the personal or teleological 
aspect abstracted in the case of the sciences. Even here it is 
present when we use the facts of science in practical life. And 
we may safely say that, except perhaps with a few specialists, 
the orthographer and the grammarian, it is always in terms of 
the content studies, these five or others, of course in their teleo- 
logical form, or of similar first-hand observations of our own 
whose teleological character has never yet been abstracted, that 
our blind impulses become clearly defined ends. 

On the other hand, spelling and grammar, with the same 
exceptions, never were and never become to us ends, but are 
always means, just as a knowledge of gestures, or telegraphy, 
or musical notation is means. They are sciences of the vehicles 
of communication. In spelling and grammar it is-necessary to 
bear in mind the meaning of the words, but in these sciences 
we are not interested so much in what the meaning is as in how 
it is denoted; z. e., in the equivalenting of symbols and mean- 
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ing. Similarly the ability to read, sing or write, viewed apart 
Jrom the content, is not an end but a habit useful in realizing 
purposes, hence a means. 

The distinction between content and symbol studies on the 
one hand and modes of expression on the other, is based upon 
a difference in our social attitudes—receptive and expressive— 
which is carried over into the subject-matter of education. If 
the classification given is sound, theoretically, any mode may 
be used to express any content or any fact about symbols, al- 
though it is true certain modes have become recognized as the 
ones best fitted to express certain kinds of facts; e. 9., writing 
for the facts of history. But we also frequently express histori- 
cal facts by paintings, statuary, tapestries, etc. 

Thus, interpreted in the light of social life the content studies 
occupy theoretically a determining position as ends, the. sym- 
bol studies and the modes of expression being subordinated to 
them as means, but not less important on that account. This 
does not mean that the content studies never were also means 
in social life and never become means. Knowledge of the rela- 
tive hardness of metals enables one to select a suitable drill, 
which, however, plays the role of means in drilling a hole. 
But that is not the point. The point is that, so far as the sub- 
ject-matter is involved, our impulses become clearly defined 
ends in terms of the content studies, and not in terms of the 
symbol studies and modes of expression. 

In the public school systems of many of our large cities, the 
symbol studies and the modes of expression are, on the whole, 
unconnected with the content studies. They also are taught 
as ends, the ends being to acquire a knowledge of the verbal 
signs and a facility in the use of the signs, materials, and tools. 
That they are partly turned to account in the content studies 
does not alter the fact that they are also taught as ends. In 
the following pages it is proposed to consider the chief effects 
of this arrangement upon the symbol studies and the modes of 
expression. Four of them will be considered: reading, writ- 
ing, spelling, and grammar. I shall try to show that the effect 
of pursuing these as separate branches is to make them pri- 
marily studies of forms, the content being miscellaneous and, 
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except in the case of reading, having no other value than to 
illustrate the forms. ‘The conditions described are intended to 
refer only to the public school systems of our large cities, and 
to only some of them, but the number is not small. 

Of the symbol studies and modes of expression, reading con- 
tains the most content. Not more than twenty years ago it was 
the custom to use only one reader a year. The same selections 
were read repeatedly for technique, and the content was grad- 
ually lost sight of to a considerable extent. Since then the 
introduction of supplementary reading in large amounts and 
the change to reading any selection only once or twice has 
resulted in keeping content uppermost. Drill in the technique 
of reading still has a place, but it is taught with abundant, 
interesting, and on the whole valuable, but still somewhat 
miscellaneous, content. 

In writing or penmanship we have an example of the other 
extreme. There is practically no connected content in it. The 
efforts of teacher and pupil are directed wholly to getting cor- 
rect position of the body, correct movement of the hand and 
arm, and correctly shaped letters. The advocates of penman- 
ship as a separate study would not defend it on the ground that 
it offers sufficient content. They would advocate emphasis on 
form, even to the exclusion of connected content, as the best 
method of teaching writing, although they are not consistent, 
for they will not take the same position with regard to reading, 
and only a few will do so to-day with regard to drawing. 

In spelling taught as a separate study the customary method 
has been equally direct, relying simply upon repetition of the 
letters and sounds until memorization has been obtained. In 
the three or four lower grades the words are selected either 
from the reading lessons alone, or from the various content 
studies and grammar. In the former case, when the spelling 
lesson immediately follows the reading of the text from which 
the words are taken, and the order of the context is retained, 
the spelling lesson is likely to have a coherent context. Spelling 
is then subordinate to reading. In the latter case, where the 
words are selected from various studies, it becomes impracti- 
cable to keép up the connection with the original text or oral 
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instruction, and quite commonly original sentences illustrating 
the meanings of the words are requested of the children during 
the spelling lesson. Then the content of the lesson as a whole 
becomes miscellaneous. In the four or five upper grades a 
text-book or speller is customarily used in which the words are 
grouped according to phonetic analogies (talk, walk, balk, or 
ale, ail, etc.) or to similarities in meaning (names of animals, 
articles of clothing, etc.). In this classified speller we see the 
transfer of coherence from the content side to the form side 
completed. As long as the words were kept in close connection 
with their original context, coherence was found in the context 
and spelling was subordinate to reading. Next the words were 
detached and arranged in lists. Then the content background 
faded and there was no coherence on_ either side. Lastly in the 
spellers the words undergo classification and there is formal 
coherence. Necessarily the content (sentences composed by 
the children) is miscellaneous. It may be remarked in passing, 
that the extension of the children’s vocabulary by the method of 
giving illustrative sentences is a secondary object. The pri- 
mary object, that upon which the most emphasis is laid, is the 
formal one; 7. e., to secure correct spelling. 

In teaching grammar in the public schools it is customary to 
cover the field twice : once in the lower grades, emphasizing the 
art of correct expression; and again in the higher grades, em- 
phasizing the scientific classification of the grammarian. A 
survey of some of the courses of study and text-books used in 
the lower grades reveals great differences in the order in which 
the subject-matter is arranged. The reason for this is that the 
subject-matter is only in part grammar, the rest being a collec- 
tion of what we may call the conveniences rather than the 
necessities of written thought, punctuation, capitalization, letter 
forms and abbreviations. There is no particularly useful 
classification of them. They may be taken up in any order. 
If we abstract from these, in the more strictly grammatical part 
of the subject-matter there is a logical order which starts from 
the sentence as the unit of thought, passes to the identification 
of its elements, and the classification of these as parts of speech, 
and comes finally to the complete inflection and agreement of 
them. 
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This order is frequently, though we cannot say usually, rig- 
idly adhered to in the elementary course. In the majority of 
the public schools inflection and syntax are taught throughout 
the four or five lower grades with no attempt to be exhaustive, 
but only to get correct usage of the forms most commonly 
misused. The result is an order of topics which may differ 
considerably from the one we have outlined; but it is still an 
order determined by a classification of grammatical forms. 
Between the stages of this logical classification are scattered 
without much plan what were called the conveniences of 
written thought. 

In this order the forms and conveniences, not the content in 
which they are clothed, are taught the child. An illustration 
from one elementary text-book will suffice to show the method 
of instruction. The usage which it is desired to teach is em- 
bodied in a number of sentences usually unconnected with each 
other. Then follow remarks and questions calling attention to 
the usage, then additional sentences framed to show the teacher 
whether the use has been comprehended, and to give the child 
practice in recognizing or using it. Then the next usage in 
the classification is taken up in the same direct way, followed 
by the next. Here again, as in writing and spelling, the child 
sees chiefly forms imbedded in miscellaneous and to him rela- 
tively valueless content. 

There is another class of grammatical text-books and courses 
of study which seek to retain the logical coherence of the forms 
and also make the content coherent. The forms are still taught 
directly and in the order in which they occur in the logical 
classification, but there is an effort to make a connected content 
out of the sentences which illustrate any single usage. ‘This is 
an exceedingly difficult thing to do well, and the resulting 
content is usually highly artificial. 


Thus far we have been speaking of elementary grammar. 
The advanced grammar of the higher grades differs chiefly in 
that the logical classification of the forms is more rigidly ad- 
hered to, and more exhaustively treated. Technical terms are 
taught more freely. 
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We have shown that the effect of teaching knowledge of the 
symbols and use of the symbols, materials and tools apart from 
getting a positive and connected content is, at least in the case 
of writing, spelling, and grammar, to make them primarily 
studies of forms containing a miscellaneous and incidental and 
valueless content. The reason why the same is not true of 
reading is because the technical side of reading is no longer 
taught directly, but largely in subordination to getting literary, 
historical, and geographical knowledge, although much still 
remains to be done to give coherence to the subject-matter. 

Here are really two factors which combine to bring about 
this condition. ‘There is, first, setting up the mastery of the sym- 
bols, materials, and tools as an end itself. This is what makes 
the content subordinate tothe forms. There is, secondly, classi- 
fication of the subject-matter according to the supposed increas- 
ing difficulty of the forms and adjustments. The classification 
is what makes the content miscellaneous. It need not, how- 
ever, be a classification of forms and adjustments in order to 
render the content miscellaneous. It may be a content classifi- 
cation; e. 9., in spelling, the classification of words according 
to similarities in meaning. Arithmetic is not a form but a con- 
tent study, yet its content has been rendered both subordinate 
and miscellaneous by a classification based on the abbreviations 
of the process of counting; 7. e., upon an aspect of its content. 
The distinction between these two factors—the relation of one 
study to another, and the tendency to over-classification within 
a single study—will be recognized in the following sections 
devoted to criticism. At times criticism will be directed against 
the non-subordination of the symbol studies and the modes of 
expression to the content studies; and at other times against 
unnecessary or premature classification. We begin with the 
former. 

One objection against teaching the symbol studies and the 
modes of expression apart from a valuable and connected con- 
tent has been clearly stated by others.(') In life outside the 
school we are interested in ends primarily, and in symbols and 


1. Prof. J. Dewey, The Elementary School Record, 1900, pp. 49-52, 230-1; 
Supt. C. B. Gilbert, Educational Review, ’96, Vol. XI, p. 316. 
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the different ways of doing things only as they are instrumental 
in securing the ends. It is contended that the child is not dif- 
ferent from the adult in this respect ; indeed, being capable of a 
less degree of abstraction can stand less concentration on means 
apart from ends. ‘To treat the symbol studies and the modes of 
expression as co-ordinate with the content studies is for the 
child an undue separation of ends and means, with the result 
that he fails to see the application of the symbols and modes of 
expression, hence has little motive for acquiring them. Or, if 
through their employment in the content studies the child does 
see their application, they are also continued as separate stud- 
ies, and there they are not embodied in a content which he 
regards as worth getting or communicating. This is the ques- 
tion of motive, of getting the motive which actuates the child to 
acquire the symbols and modes of expression to be an internal 
motive, his motive, rather than a more or less uncomprehending 
compliance with outside requests. If reading and writing, spell- 
ing and grammar, are means to ends in normal social life they 
should be presented as such to the child, 7. ¢., in subordination 
to some positive content. And once more by this is meant not 
in subordination to abstract content, or to any content whatever, 
but to content, either direct experience or information, as it is 
found in ends which the child presents to himself under the 
stimulus of a sufficiently varied environment. 

There is another objection to teaching the symbol studies and 
modes of expression as separate studies which is not so often 
stated. As already shown at length, when the forms and habits 
are made ends pursued for their own sake they, not necessarily 
it is true, but nevertheless almost irresistibly, undergo a classi- 
fication which determines the order in which the topics are taken 
up in these studies. This leads to frequent oversteppings of the 
child’s circle of experience. ‘To pass over the doubt whether 
the child comprehends the philosophy of the copy book, it is 
now generally admitted that the words selected for spelling 
should be limited to the children’s written vocabulary. Yet in 
a typical speller used in many cities at present, the principle 
of phonetic analogy leads to the introduction in the fourth grade 
of the following words: blithe, niche, gripe, copse, scud, thyme, 
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craunch, sward, ruse, cloy, whorl, eyrie. Similarly in gram- 
mar an arrangement of the subject-matter according to a logical 
classification of grammatical usages leads to the introduction of 
sentences beyond the children’s comprehension, of which the 
following taken from a single page are examples: (fifth grade) 
‘¢ Between the mind of man and the outer world are interposed 
the nerves of the human body.” ‘* Feudalism did not and could 
not exist before the tenth century.” ‘‘ By perfection is meant 
the full and harmonious development of all the faculties.” ** All 
forms of the lever and the principal kinds of hinges are found 
in the body.” This error permeates also the content studies 
wherever a logical in contrast to a psychological classification 
determines the order of topics. In arithmetic it leads to the use 
of large numbers in connection with the subject of numeration 
in the third grade; to the use of rarely used units of measure 
in the fourth and fifth grades; and to business transactions 
beyond the experience of the children in the fourth to seventh 
grades. 

A third objection is the miscellaneous character of the con- 
tent. We have dwelt much upon this feature because it is fatal 
to interest, if continued long. In the public school system of 
one large city miscellaneous unconnected content filled an aver- 
age of about one half of the total school hours in eight years. 
The studies which contributed the miscellaneous content were 
writing, spelling, language and grammar, arithmetic and alge- 
bra. Five thousand six hundred and ten minutes weekly in all 
eight grades were devoted to these subjects, and 5,975 to all 
other subjects and exercises. There is a place in the school for 
this miscellaneous content. Its place is not to be a substitute 
for the coherent progressive content, through which the child 
becomes acquainted with the forms, but to follow that, and its 
function is to give the child material for gaining speed in recog- 
nizing and using the forms. When restricted to its normal 
place, it would probably come nearer to occupying a sixth than 
a half of the total school time, and of course not the whole time 
devoted to any one study. The exact amount would be deter- 
mined by the degree to which the child’s interest in the ends 
upon which he is engaged—some coherent progressive content 
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—could be carried over to the acquirement of a better technique 
through practice on a miscellaneous content. 

Thus far we have dealt with the results of teaching the sym- 
bols and modes of expression as ends to the neglect of the con- 
tent, although in doing so we were obliged also to criticise the 
logical classifications in which the tendency to isolate forms 
usually ends. The situation of arithmetic in the public schools 
to-day is however an instance where a content study is suffering 
from injurious classification. First the quantitative aspect of 
objects was rigidly isolated from the qualitative. Counting was 
seen to be the fundamental operation, and nearly all the other 
numerical processes were ‘‘devices for speed,” of which the 
chief ones were the multiplication and decimal methods of group- 
ing. These ‘‘ devices ‘or speed” were arranged in a series of 
increasing complexity, the later using the earlier in combina- 
tion. The principle is a well-known pedagogical principle. It 
is psychological as well as logical. But the classification was 
carried out so minutely that the content became miscellaneous 
even within a single ten minutes in many cases. It led to an 
arrangement of topics in which the increasing complexity is 
often purely imaginary. Twos are the topic for the second 
grade, first quarter; threes, for the second quarter; fours, for 
the third; and fives, for the fourth quarter; and this is only 
typical of what may be found in other grades. The result of 
this extreme classification is that the teacher is left too little lati- 
tude for the introduction of continuous and interesting content. 
A principal of one of the Chicago public schools recently said 
to me, ‘*I have been seriously thinking of teaching seventh and 
eighth grade arithmetic through a grain elevator. Do you 
know of anything which in its construction and management 
brings in more of the arithmetic topics of these grades?” There 
are of course practical difficulties here—the need of simplifica- 
tion, and how enough first-hand experience can be furnished— 





of which constructive work carried on in the schools is a partial 
solution. 

To point out the predominance of the logical classification 
and the resulting miscellaneous content in arithmetic merely 
emphasizes how severely—and by this is meant prematurely— 
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the quantitative side of things has been isolated. In confirma- 
| tion one needs only to observe the deplorably common attitudé 
of public school children above the second grade towards arith- 
metic. They look upon 7z¢ and their own /:ves outside the 
school as two different things. Hence their body of first-hand 
| experience which we call common sense forsakes them in the 
arithmetic lesson, and they solve problems merely by rote. 
The transition from the undifferentiated qualitative and quanti- 
| tative acts of persons in daily life to ‘* 34 of 17, % per cent of 
914 is what number?” is too abrupt. 

The place of logical classifications of subject-matter in ele- 
mentary school instruction has been much misunderstood. It 
would be interesting to trace out the purposes for which the 

| current classifications in the various content and symbol studies 
and modes of expression were originally devised. We should 
find that many of them were not devised for pedagogical pur- 

| poses, but for the use of adults. They were introduced into the 
material and process of instruction because they were the shape 
in which the teacher’s knowledge finally existed. But we can 
only point out the general place of classifications in the ele- 
mentary school. 

The primary use of classification is to sum up one’s experience 

| in a form readily accessible to the owner. All topical reviews 
are classifications of this kind. To get the real benefit the 
children themselves should classify their experience periodic- 

| ally, aided by the teacher in selecting the basis of classification 
likely to prove most serviceable. 

Secondly, classifications have a use in suggesting short cuts 

| in the experience of others. These short cuts are, however, 
available in the elementary school in subordination to the na- 
ture of mental activity and to the order of mental development. 
We have tried to point out that the use made in the public 
schools of the classifications of the forms in writing, spelling, 

| and grammar, and of the groupings to facilitate counting in 
arithmetic, does violence to the nature of the child’s mental pro- 
cesses, because only under certain circumstances, defined 
above, is he interested in the miscellaneous content which 

| inevitably results from such classifications. 
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Our criticism thus far has suggested only general directions 
of change. The question of importance is with regard to the 
specific changes advised, and as to their practicability with the 
present average expenditure per pupil. 

I should say that the abandonment of reading as a separate 
study and with it the present composite readers is practicable. 
History and geography in very simple form, yet of coherent 
and progressive content, should be introduced also into the 
earlier grades, even the first. Reading would then be taught 
in connection with them, and with nature study and literature. 
In some public schools reading by the children of their own 
compositions has been found to have advantages over text- 
books in the first two or three grades, although text-books 
were not given up. This should meet with considerable favor, 
because if geography and nature study are ever to become suc- 
cessful in the lowest grades, they must become mainly the 
working over of class and individual observations at first hand. 
This would insure to the reading of written exercises a prom- 
inent place in reading work of the lowest grades. 

The teaching of writing, spelling, and elementary grammar 
through composition and occasional dictation based on the con- 
tent studies is, I believe, the most natural way to give these 
studies a connected and interesting content, and at the same 
time adequately motivate their study. This also obviates the 
difficulty, often experienced under the other method, of getting 
the children to apply their knowledge. When it is learned apart 
from their own expression, it often remains isolated. This 
means first the discontinuance of the so-called copy books. A 
composition book in which the children copy some of their 
written exercises after correction might be used. Models of cor- 
rect penmanship are of course retained for convenient refer- 
ence. Secondly, it means that spelling is taught chiefly by 
correction of the children’s mistakes in their written exercises. 
The advantages of this method over the use of the graded 
word list are economy of time and preservation in the children 
of the natural motive for learning to spell, viz., ready and accu- 
rate communication of thought. Some children learn to spell 
a word much sooner than others do. By having all the chil- 
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| dren spell all the words the same length of time, much time is 
wasted, and the need and value of the study are not brought 
home to the child. 

That part of the classified spellers which is based on phonetic 
analogies of words is, owing to the peculiar character of the 
English language, in clear violation of the psychology of asso- 
| ciation and should be discontinued entirely. Details cannot be 
given here. 

Thirdly, to teach writing, spelling, and elementary grammar 
in connection with composition means that in grammar the 
logical classification of grammatical forms does not determine 

| the order of topics. ‘This, however, does not mean dissipation 
of energy. The order of topics is determined by the children’s 
natural need in composition as it develops under the teacher’s 
| guidance. By suitable emphasis the teacher concentrates his 
efforts on certain of the most common errors, ignoring the rest, 
| until these are usually absent. But he has the logical classifi- 
cation of forms clearly in mind, and is alert to the occurrence 
of good opportunities to introdnce new topics even to single 
: pupils. A two years’ course in advanced grammar in the upper 
| grades would form a recapitulation and classification of the 
! usages treated in the elementary course. 
The changes in writing, spelling, and grammar are the 
| easiest to make since they involve no additions to equipment, 
and no unmanageable change in the amount of activity of the 
pupils in the schoolroom, and consequently practically no 
decrease in the number of pupils per teacher. Many public 
school systems have already made these changes partly or 
wholly, varying in details from the plan described, but agreeing 
in principle. The Rochester schools and the Washington 
School in Chicago are examples. 

To remedy the isolation and over-classification in arithmetic 
is a far more difficult problem. A quite successful solution of 
it has been worked out in the University of Chicago Elementary 
School by subordinating arithmetic to the actual demands for it 
in school life, except with the children nine years old and over, 
who have periods of drill in number work to gain facility. 
Construction work has a far more prominent place in this school 
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than in the public schools. Cooking, woodworking, and science 
experimentation (especially applied physics) are found to be 
the modes of construction most fruitful of arithmetical oppor- 
tunities. I do not mean that on this plan the complexity of the 
numerical processes is disregarded. No doubt it is reduced to 
what is really essential. Then the construction work, school 
accounts, etc., are so selected as to conform to this minimum, 
and still present to the child a connected, progressive content 
adapted to call forth his interest and effort. 

That part of this method which concerns the subordination of 
arithmetic to the need for it in the constructive work of the 
school is impracticable in the public schools without a consid- 
erable increase in the present average expenditure per pupil. 
But all of the arithmetical processes except mensuration (in- 
cluding involution and evolution) are used as much in com- 
mercial transactions as in cooking, woodworking, and science. 
For this reason with no increase in expenditure much can be 
done to give arithmetic a more continuous and less abstract 
content; first by reducing the classification according to com- 
plexity to what are really important differences. The four 
processes with integers, and with fractions not involving formal 
factoring, and the decimal system through three or four places 
should precede long multiplication and long division. But the 
former need not be faultless before the latter are begun, since the 
latter give much practice in the former. All in these two 
groups should precede those fractions which necessitate formal 
factoring, nearly all (') of decimal fractions and percentage. 
Powers and roots and their application in mensuration form a 
fourth group in time. Ratio and proportion belong to all the 
groups. Among the several topics which form any one of 
these groups there is no precedence of any consequence. They 
may well be taught together much of the time. Yet the first 
group covers a little less than one-half of the whole course 
in arithmetic, the second a few weeks, and the third about 
three-eighths. 

After unnecessary classification is eliminated it becomes for 


1. Supt. J. M. Greenwood in Rept. Com. Fifteen, Educational Review, ’95, 
Vol. IX, p. 290. 
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the first time possible to introduce a content possessing some- 
thing of the progress of thought which the story form possesses, 
extending through a single lesson or through several lessons. 
If the transactions be drawn from the school, the home, the 
neighborhood, and the city in which the children live, it is 
possible through demonstrations in the schoolroom, dramatic, 
documentary, etc., and through excursions to supply the present 
notable deficiency of first-hand acquaintance in children above 
the second grade with the social occupations in which the 
arithmetical processes of the third to eighth grades are used. 
Both of these innovations—the coherence of content and the 
direct experience—will serve not to make arithmetic qualitative, 
but to make the transition from the unitary qualitative and 
quantitative to the quantitative gradual, keeping pace with the 
| child’s power to abstract. It is not claimed that these changes 
will produce the desired change in the motives which actuate 
| the child to study arithmetic. They will do so only so far as 
the children in imagination easily and naturally identify them- 
selves with the actors in the situations thus made vivid to them. 
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Evening High Schools. 


SUPERINTENDENT CHARLES S. FOOS, READING, PA. 


F all recent agencies to educate the masses, the 
evening high school appeals to me as one of the 
mosteffective. Fifteen years ago little was known 
of an advanced evening school, and the pioneers 
in the work, no doubt, were compelled to argue 
long and vigorously in behalf of such an institution of learning. 
The burden of proof, however, is shifting, and to-day thousands 
instead ot hundreds are among the advocates of the evening 
high school. Thus far, however, this mode of education has 
been confined to about twenty-five of the larger cities. The 
elementary evening schools have had such an uncertain tenure 
that, as one superintendent puts it, ‘‘ Few of us have ventured 
far beyond the coast in evening schools.” 

The failure of elementary evening schools does not entail the 
failure of an evening high school. The evening high school 
appeals to an entirely different class of pupils, and wherever it 





has been fairly tried it has proved a success. In every com- 
munity many boys and girls leave school before beginning 
or completing the high school course. Later comes the longing 
for something higher, something better, something nobler; 
young men and young women dream of and plan a life that 
leads them to increased remuneration or to more distinguished 
achievement. The success of the evening commercial colleges, 
the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Association ed- 
ucational classes, the correspondence schools, the Chautauquan 
and University Extension courses, and the many other potent 
factors enlisted in the cause of education, verifies this. Not- 


withstanding the fact that many of these educational forces are 
doing an excellent work and helping upward many deserving 
young men and women, the evening high school fills a peculiar 
and important place of its own. With free text-books and free 
instruction, this school is open for any prepared to do the work. 
Then, too, the pupil nightly comes in contact with the teacher, 
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has the benefit of continued personal instruction, thus making 
the possibilities of discouragement or failure less. 

The value of an evening high school to a community is ines- 
timable. It appeals to young men and young women who 
have neglected their opportunities and realize it; it reaches 
the young men and young women whose services are required 
to help support the family; above all, it affords an equal 
opportunity to all better to equip themselves for the duties 
of life, not only from a utilitarian or practical point of view, but 
from the esthetic as well. In such a school young men and 
young women may not only be started to make a more comfort- 
able livelihood and to develop keener minds, but they may be 
led to a higher ideal of living. One of the objects of the evening 
high school, as the Boston prospectus puts it, should be “to 
raise the moral and intellectual standard of the community by 
preparing pupils to become more intelligent citizens, to make 
better homes, and thus to increase public and private welfare.” 

The evening high school cultivates a taste for better things. 
Boys and girls gradually realize what they are and what they 
might be; they begin to read, and their horizon broadens ; 
they become young men and young ladies. As Principal 
Coolidge, of Cambridge, Mass., writes: ‘*1 have noticed very 
marked improvement in the appearance, behavior and spirit 
of boys and girls who have been our pupils, and have been 
surrounded with school influences instead of street companions. 
They become young ladies and gentlemen. The mere mone- 
tary advantages are too apparent to need mention. I have 
watched the influence of our school on many a mischievous 
boy, and have seen him become thoughtful, industrious, 
ambitious and self-respecting.” 

I was led to try the experiment of an advanced evening 
school or evening high school last winter, and I have been 
highly gratified with the results. “The newspapers, the patrons, 
and the directors are much pleased with the experiment. The 
Reading, Pa., ‘‘ Times” thus comments: ‘‘ The establishment of 
a night school for advanced study has proven one of the most 
popular moves the Reading School Board has made. . . . The 
Board entered upon it with some misgivings, but to-day it is 
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a proved success, and even the most hesitating controller is now 
an enthusiastic supporter of the project. From the outset it has 
shown itself to be in line with a very general demand.” The 
Reading ‘‘ Herald” reads thus: ‘‘At the mention of night school 
there arises in many minds a vision of a dull, half-lighted sort 
of place, with heavy atmosphere, and either uniform misbe- 
havior or uniform stupidity round about. To have all this 
dispelled one need only go to the night high school. . . . What- 
ever has passed over the spirit of their dreams, the school is one 
to make Reading throw out its chest and take off its bonnet to 
the teachers.” The Reading ‘‘ Telegram” and the Reading 
‘* Eagle” commend it with like enthusiasm. Principal H.R. 
Brunner in a report says, ‘‘ Its success has surpassed my most 
sanguine expectations.” The success of the school is not to be 
wondered at. It fillsaneed. The attendance is voluntary, and 
this makes teaching easier and more effective. This is the uni- 
versal opinion. Reading is one of the smaller cities that 
has undertaken the work, but, in my opinion, it will succeed 
equally well in still smaller places. Superintendents will be 
surprised at the large number who will apply for admission, at 
the interest and zeal manifested, and at the results obtained. 
Teachers as a rule experience more pleasure in teaching the 
evening schools of this character than the day schools. Of 
course, only the best teachers should be employed. A study 
of the evening high school problem will prove interesting. A 
few facts that I have gathered may be of service to any contem- 
plating the project. 

The evening high school is probably an American product, 
and in its crudest form has had an existence of less than forty 
years. It is difficult to ascertain just when the first effort was 
made in this country to establish an evening school for instruc- 
tion in the higher branches. From 1860 to 1890, except during 
the Rebellion, Philadelphia had an Artisans’ Evening High 
School. In 1890 the present evening high school was estab- 
lished. In New York and in Baltimore evening high schools 
were organized soon atter the close of the Civil War. New 
York has eleven schools,—four male, six female, and one 
mixed; Boston, Chicago, and St. Louis have also had evening 
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high schools for many years. Of other cities that have evening 
high schools the age of each is as follows: Cambridge, Mass., 
15 years; Washington, D.C., and Fall River, Mass., 14 years; 
Newark, N. J., 13 years; Cincinnati, Ohio, 12 years; Jersey 
City, Paterson, N. J., Los Angeles, Cal., 10 years; Worcester, 
Mass., and Providence, R. I., 9 years; Baltimore, Md., New 
Haven, Conn., and Lawrence, Mass., 8 years; Hartford, Conn., 
7 years; Springfield, Mass., 6 years; San Francisco, Cal., 
5 years; Albany, N. Y., 3 years; Cleveland, Ohio, Rochester, 
N. Y., and Reading, Pa., one year; Brockton, Mass., also 
reports an evening high school; Omaha, New Orleans, Mil- 
waukee, Syracuse, Louisville, Pittsburg, Allegheny, Detroit, 
Toledo, Wilmington, Del., Des Moines, Indianapolis, Colum- 
bus, Scranton, Kansas City, St. Paul, Memphis, Minneapolis, 
St. Joseph, report that they have no evening high schools. 
From Denver no information was obtainable. 

In the organization of evening high schools a number of prob- 
lems have arisen, and it is interesting to note how the several 
cities have solved them. The number of months these schools 
are open varies from four to seven. The Reading, Pa., school 
was open six and one half months; New York, Worcester, and 
Springfield, six; Cambridge, and Providence, R. I., five and 
one half; Baltimore, Cincinnati, Lawrence, Washington, St. 
Louis, and Chicago, five; Philadelphia, four and one half; 
Hartford, New Haven, Albany, Fall River, four. San Fran- 
cisco reports ten and one half. 

The number of sessions per week varies in the several cities. 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Worcester, and Provi- 
dence, R. I., have five; New Haven has five before Christmas 
and four after; Philadelphia, Baltimore, Hartford, Fall River, 
Cambridge, Washington, St. Louis, and Springfield, Mass., — 
only three; Reading, Albany, Cincinnati, and Lawrence have 
four. Providence has some studies three evenings per week, 
and others two. : 

The number of recitation periods, the length of the recitation 
period, and the length of the evening sessions are by no means 
uniform. The majority of cities, however, have two periods; 
some have three periods; and several have four. Where there 
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are two periods, the length of the recitation period is invaria- 
bly one hour. New York, Jersey City, Springfield, Worcester, 
Cambridge, New Haven, Providence, and Philadelphia have 
two periods of one hour each. Others vary in length from 
thirty (30) to fifty (50) minutes. Chicago, Cincinnati, and 
Albany have thirty-minute periods. St. Louis, Hartford, San 
Francisco, Lawrence, and Reading have forty-minute periods. 
Washington and Jersey City have forty-five-minute periods. 
Fall River has periods ranging from thirty minutes to one 
hour. Chicago, as far as possible, gives individual instruction. 
The Philadelphia school is conducted on the departmental plan. 
The instruction is here also largely individual. Different pupils 
work on various parts of the subject. Principal Christine of the 
Philadelphia school writes: ‘‘ As most of our students are men, 
actual and regular recitation is a matter of much delicacy and 
has to be handled with much tact.” 

The enrollment, the average attendance, and the number of 
teachers employed wherever it was obtainable is interesting :-— 


Enrollment. Average Attendance. No. Teachers. 


New York (11 schools), 14,592 5,121 300 
Chicago (7 schools), 1,990 58 
Philadelphia, 1,016 380 28 
Boston, 73 25 
Providence, 1,341 590 23 
Cleveland, 6 
Cincinnati (2 schools), 600 300 17 
St. Louis, 362 202 8 
Baltimore, 1,180 463 22 
Hartford, 175 go 6 
New Haven, 275 150 13 
Albany, 335 144 8 
Fall River, 200 112 9 
Lawrence, 357 256 14 
Cambridge, 379 140 10 
San Francisco, 230 176 8 
Washington, 249 146 6 
Worcester, 700 425 25 
Springfield, 461 219 14 
Los Angeles, 81 3 
Reading, 175 110 3 
Newark, 530 12 
Jersey City, 626 206 12 
Paterson, N. J., 400 18 


Brockton, Mass., 125 
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These figures would indicate that the average attendance 
varies from thirty-five to seventy-five per cent, San Francisco 
ranking highest. New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Jersey 
City, Springfield, Albany, Cambridge, and Providence seem to 
be below fifty per cent. The number of teachers employed is 
certainly creditable to the several cities. Washington and 
Reading have the highest number of pupils per teacher com- 
pared with the average attendance. This, however, is scarcely 
a fair comparison, as the number of teachers must depend on 
the number of classes and subjectstaught. The average attend- 
ance in every city is largest before the Christmas holiday, 
hence it is advisable to begin an evening high school as early 
in October as possible. 

Of the enrollment where the schools are open to young 
women, from fifteen to fifty per cent is female. Springfield has 
the highest, the female enrollment being fifty-five per cent. 
Cambridge, New Haven, and Hartford have fifty per cent; 
Worcester, Fall River and Washington, forty-five per cent; 
Lawrence, forty per cent; Providence, thirty-five per cent; 
Albany and Reading, thirty per cent; Cincinnati and Baltimore 
have only twenty-five per cent; and San Francisco less than 
fifteen per cent. Cleveland does not admit young women, as 
the course thus far comprises only manual training, higher 
mathematics, and mechanical drawing and designing. New 
York has six evening high schools for women only. The 
mixed school in New York has a female attendance of over sixty 
per cent. 

In nearly every instance the enrollment increases from year 
to year. In Albany the increase is marked. In three years, 
the figures are 117, 211, 335 respectively. Springfield, Mass., 
reports a gain of 148 in six years. Providence has an annual 
increase of 100. Washington, D. C., in 1902, apparently shows 
a decrease, the approximate enrollment each year being 400, 
and the enrollment for 1902 being 249. 

In regard to the courses of study and subjects taught there 
is a great diversity. The curricula vary very much in the sev- 
eral schools. The Boston evening high school has probably 
the most exhaustive course of study. It includes almost the 
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entire range of secondary school topics with the exception of 
Greek. The course emphasizes the literary. A diploma is 
awarded on twenty-four points. The following is the Boston 
scheme :— 


Elementary English Composition, Rudiments of Latin, Municipal Govern- 
ment, Economics, Elementary Phonography, Commercial Geography, Com- 
mercial Law, one each; Advanced English Composition, Elementary German, 
Advanced German, Elementary French, Advanced French, Elementary Span- 
ish, Advanced Spanish, Elementary Latin (Czxsar), History and Civil Govern- 
ment of the United States, History and Civil Government of England, History 
of Ancient Greece and Rome, Physiology and Hygiene, Physics: First Course, 
Physics: Second Course, Chemistry: First Course, Commercial Arithmetic, 
Elementary Algebra, Advanced Algebra, Plane Geometry, Solid Geometry, 
Elementary Bookkeeping, Advanced Bookkeeping, Typewriting, two each; Eng- 
lish Literature: Earlier Authors, English Literature: Later Authors, American 
Literature, German Literature, French Literature, Spanish Literature, Advanced 
Latin (Vergil), Chemistry: Second Course, Penmanship, Advanced Phonog- 
raphy, three each. 


The New York, Providence, and Cincinnati courses practi- 
cally cover the same ground and emphasize drawing ,—mechan- 
ical, architectural, and freehand. The Philadelphia course is 
entirely practical, and includes chemistry, electrical science, 
civil government, history, advanced English, algebra, geome- 
try, mensuration, trigonometry, freehand, architectural and 
mechanical drawing, bookkeeping, penmanship, business arith- 
metic, stenography, and typewriting. Baltimore names the 
following studies in the order of popularity: White school— 
drawing, bookkeeping, mathematics, science, English, history ; 
colored school—domestic art, English, mathematics, drawing, 
wood and iron work, Latin, science. Providence gives a com- 
mercial bookkeeping, a commercial shorthand, and a standard 
course and three splendid drawing courses. Lawrence and 
Worcester have an excellent general course. Fall River has 
a civil service course, including also arithmetic, algebra, and 
rhetoric. Albany and New Haven have Latin, French, chem- 
istry, physics, geometry, algebra, English; but bookkeeping, 
drawing, and stenography are the popular subjects. Hartford 
has four courses,—-commercial, stenography, civil service, col- 
lege. Cambridge has added carpentering to its general course, 
and it has proved a valuable addition. Washington has only a 
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commercial course. The San Francisco course covers a wide 
range, including an academic, preparatory to the university, 
commercial, literary, scientific, and technical. The drawing 
department includes naval architecture. Jersey City has a 
commercial and drawing course. St. Louis offers English, 
algebra, geometry, physics, chemistry, drawing, and book- 
keeping, and if twenty qualified pupils apply for instruction 
in a high school study of technological character, it is the 
intention to make provision for them. The Springfield, Mass., 
Evening School of Trades is a phenomenal success. Many 
applicants were refused admission because of lack of accom- 
modation in the shops. Pattern-making, electricity, drafting, 
drawing, plumbing, mathematics as applied to the mechanical 
trades, and other practical instruction is included in the course. 
Chicago gives stenography, bookkeeping, architectural and 
mechanical drawing. During the past two or three years an 
effort has been made to introduce chemistry, Latin, French, 
German, English, and algebra with reasonable success. 

In the cities canvassed, studies are generally elective. In 
Washington no studies are optional. All branches are required 
for a diploma. They are shorthand, arithmetic, bookkeeping, 
English composition, grammar, and penmanship. In Cam- 
bridge, Mass., all candidates for diplomas take English and 
history. Hartford and Reading require pupils to elect two 
studies. In Chicago studies are entirely elective. Reading 
requires pupils to elect two studies. In New York City candi- 
dates for diplomas are required to take several essential sub- 
jects, including English. Jersey City requires all who take 
stenography to take English, and all who take bookkeeping 
to take arithmetic. In nearly every instance the most popular 
subjects are the commercial branches. San Francisco names 
the course preparatory to the university as the most popular; 
Fall River, the civil service course. In Washington all pupils 
take commercial studies; in Jersey City, 95 per cent; in Cin- 
cinnati and Albany, 65 per cent; in Hartford, Fall River, 
Cambridge, Providence, and Reading, 50 per cent; in New 
York, Lawrence, Springfield, and Worcester, 30 per cent; 
Baltimore seems to have the least number of commercial stu- 
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dents. In San Francisco the commercial evening school is 
separate. 

The amount of work required for completion of the course is 
less than for the day high school. Most superintendents report 
either that the standard is lower or that comparison is impossi- 
ble. Baltimore requires ordinary high school course. Spring- 
field compares it thus: ‘‘ Three years of 70 sessions of 2 hours 
each, against 4 years of 200 sessions of 5 hours each.” This 
would total 420 hours for the evening school against 4,000 for 
the day. San Francisco reports it the same as three years of 
day school except that four years as a rule is needed for 
completion. 

In regard to requirements for admission regulations differ but 
little. A very large proportion require the completion of the 
eighth or grammar grade or its equivalent; several set an age 
qualification of not less than 14 or 16. Philadelphia asks an 
age qualification of 17 and a certificate of vaccination. Albany 
admits at 14 and New York City at 16. St. Louis opens its 
school to all between 14 and 20. In Washington none are 
admitted over 21 years of age. In some cities there is no max- 
imum age limit. In Providence pupils in drawing are admitted 
without an examination; others, unless grammar school gradu- 
ates, are examined. 

Wide diversity exists in regard to the requirements for certifi- 
cates or diplomas. New York City has a four and six year 
course with 8 hours for the former, and 12 hours for the latter. 
Philadelphia gives a certificate for a 75 per cent attendance for 
the term. Boston required 24 points; New Haven, 6 branches ; 
Jersey City, two years’ satisfactory work ; Providence, 400 hours 
covering four years. Springfield, Mass., desires ‘*‘ satisfactory 
work for three years”; Hartford, two and three years’ work ; 
New Haven, two subjects for three years; Lawrence requires 
nine of subjects taught, generally completed in three years. 
Worcester outlines an acquirement of ‘eight certificates or four 
years’ work. Cambridge requires for completion three years’ 
attendance or six studies pursued successfully. Albany does 
not yet graduate its pupils. Fall River gives certificate for 
constant attendance and good and faithful work. St. Louis has 
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two years’ work. Baltimore requires work of ordinary high 
school. The length of time required varies from two to six 
years. 

The number of graduates in 1902 was as follows: Cincinnati, 
60; Hartford, 90; New Haven, 12; Lawrence, 28 ; Cambridge, 
14; San Francisco, 10; Worcester, 12; Springfield, 12. In 
1903 the same cities had the following: Cincinnati, 45; New 
Haven, 10; Lawrence, 24; Cambridge, 8; Worcester, .16; 
Springfield, 14; Baltimore, 2; Providence reports 18 for 1903, 
its first graduating class. Of course, as Principal C. B. Ellis, 
of Springfield, Mass., says: ‘*Most pupils do not attend the 
evening high school for the purpose of getting a diploma. 
Some desire only one subject, and when finished leave; others 
come for two or three subjects. Each comes because the even- 
ing high school offers something that he wants, and when this 
want has been satisfied, he drops out.” 

Cincinnati, Hartford, Lawrence, San Francisco, and Worces- 
ter have alumni associations. 

The remuneration varies much. Principals are paid from $2 
to $7 per evening. New York pays $7; Jersey City, Paterson, 
N. J., and Reading, $2; Cincinnati and Baltimore, $3; 
Worcester, Springfield, Providence, Hartford, San Francisco 
and Chicago, $5 ; New Haven, $4.50; Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Albany, Fall River, Newark, Lawrence and Cambridge, $4. 
Assistant teachers receive from $1.25 to $5 per evening, New 
York paying the latter figure; Springfield, Lawrence, and 
Philadelphia following with $3 per evening. 

The cost per capita is difficult to get. It varies from $2 to 
$17.32, depending, I presume, on what is included. Some 
base it on average attendance, notably Springfield and Balti- 
more. Jersey City reports $6.41; Springfield, Mass., $10.79; 
Baltimore, $7.29; Worcester, $14; Cambridge, $17.32; New 
Haven, $10; Fall River, $2; New York, $12; St. Louis, $6, 
and Providence, $5. 

In nearly every instance superintendents and principals report 
the schools as popular with the board and the people. The 
Baltimore evening high schools are not reported as popular 
with the school board, due possibly to faulty organization. One 
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superintendent writes that there has been ‘‘ a great deal of criti- 
cism during the last year because of the large expenditure on 
account of the day schools; but I have yet to read or hear the 
first criticism of the expenditures on account of our evening 
schools.” 

A plan for an evening high school that appeals to me isa 
term of one hundred nights with four sessions per week exclud- 
ing Wednesday, with three periods of forty minutes each. 
Three courses may be recommended: general, commercial and 
civil service. ‘Twenty-four points should be required for grad- 
uation. Of course, pupils may take subjects under other courses 
and receive credit. They ought also to receive credit for work 
previously done in day high school. The civil service course 
may include the following: Arithmetic, 2 points; English 
grammar, 1; rhetoric and composition, 3; history of United 
States, 2; civil government, 2; spelling, 2; geography, 2; 
reading addresses, 2; mail routes, 2 ; penmanship, 2 ; elective, 4. 

The commercial course may be the following: Commercial 
arithmetic, 2; English grammar, 1; rhetoric and composition, 
2; letter writing, 1; bookkeeping, 3; penmanship, 2; phenog- 
raphy, 4; commercial law, 1; commercial geography, 1 ; type- 
writing, 2; history, 1; elective, 4. 

The general course may be selected from the following: 
Latin grammar, 3; Cesar, 3; Vergil, 3; Cicero, 2; rhetoric 
and composition, 3; English literature, 3; American literature, 
2; algebra, 3; geometry, 3; trigonometry, 3; German, 4; 
physics, 3; mechanical drawing, 6; chemistry, 4; physiology, 
2. Any class for which there isa demand may be formed. 
Grade teachers should be admitted to any of the classes. 

Thousands of instances of the great good these schools have 
done might be cited. Many men prominent in life received 
their awakening in the evening high schools. Hundreds have 
received positions in entirely different walks of life; many have 
moved upward on the ladder. All are volunteer workers; all 
have a definite purpose, so that results are far ahead of day 
work, considering the time allowed. San Francisco has grad- 
uated two of its evening high school graduates from the normal 
school, and in drawing, several graduates have received excel- 
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lent positions. ‘The board of supervisors are now estimating on 
a building for a polytechnic and academic evening high school, 
to cost $100,000. Worcester names the case of a young man 
just graduated from Harvard Medical College who received 
his entire training inthe evening high school. Cincinnati 
reports much good accomplished by evening high schools. 
Two male graduates are now in the employ of the United 
States Government at Washington; one attending a law and 
the other a medical school. Two are preparing for the minis- 
try ; two have graduated from the law school; others occupy 
positions as bookkeepers, stenographers, etc. Hartford cites 
an instance of a young woman graduate of Boston University 
securing a position at $800 as teacher in stenography and type- 
writing after a year’s course. New Haven has had cases of 
working boys going to college through the influence and help 
of the evening high school. Albany evening high school pupils 
pass regents’ examinations required by law for students.of law, 
medicine, and pharmacy. Fall River writes that it gives a 
start for Harvard, schools of technology, and normal school. 
Lawrence prepared a young man for medical school and fitted 
several for civil service. Baltimore gives the name of a man 
twenty-seven years old who in six years has become a skilled 
electrician. New York writes: ‘‘Our senior instructor in free- 
hand drawing began his professional study in this school.” 
Reading with its one year work points to several in improved 
positions. The evening high schools for women in New York 
report many students as entering college, preparing for teach- 
ing and entering other useful occupations. All evening high 
school principals agree that an evening high school is a helpful 
and inspiring factor in a city, and that when conducted intelli- 
gently it will have a good influence on a community, make 
better citizens, and bring about a more exalted civic standard. 
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The King cActhur Legends in the 
Hands of the Poets. 


LILLIAN V. LAMBERT, DES MOINES, IA, 


STUDY of the King Arthur legends takes us 
back nearly fifteen hundred years into the past to 
the primitive life of our race when England was 
still inhabited by the native Celts; but their great 
foe, the Anglo-Saxons, had already begun to push 
their way into the fair field of Britain, and it is in repelling these 
invaders that the Celtic hero, King Arthur, first wins renown. 

These legends take us from the stern world of reality, which 
so characterizes the present century, into a fairy realm where 
the improbable and even the impossible is wrought through the 
charmed instrumentality of magic. Knighthood in all its 
youthful vigor is here depicted. Fair women, chivalrous men, 
heroic deeds of valor, jousts, and wars greet us on every page. 
Many of our poets have dipped their brushes into the bright 
colors that adorn these romances, and with them they have 
depicted some of the most beautiful scenes of chivalric love and 
adventure that English literature affords. 

The King Arthur legends were first gathered into book form 
in the early part of the twelfth century by a priest of the 
Anglican Church known as Geoffrey of Monmouth. He 
claimed to have written a history of Wales from its mythical 
founder, Brutus, the grandson of /Eneas, to Cadwallo, who 
reigned in 689. Milton represents Diana as speaking thus to 
Brutus in a vision :— 





‘* Brutus, far to the west, in th’ ocean wide, 
Beyond the realms of Gaul, a land there lies ; 
Sea-girt it lies, where giants dwelt of old. 

Now void, it fits thy people; thither bend 

Thy course; there shalt thou find a lasting seat, 
Thou to thy sons another Troy shall rise, 

And kings be born of thee, whose dreadful might 
Shall awe the world, and conquer nations bold.” 


—Ode to Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
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The material for this work was gathered partially from 
history, partially from legend, and partially from the writer’s 
own fertile imagination. Like many of the English scholars of 
that day, he wrote in Latin. He called his work Chronicon 
Sive Historia Britonum. Other chroniclers declared that 
Geoffrey ‘‘lied saucily and shamelessly”; but whether truth 
or fiction, his so-called history soon gained a widespread popu- 
larity. It gave to future writers the story of Cymbeline and 
King Lear, together with King Arthur ana his famous retinue 
of knights. Sir Thomas Hardy has said, ‘ Indeed, it is hardly 
going beyond bounds to say.that there is scarcely a European 
tale of chivalry down to the sixteenth century that is not 
derived, directly or indirectly, from Geoffrey of Monmouth.” 

The love of romance thus awakened soon spread beyond 
England into Europe. The French minstrels found here rich 
material which they embellished with their own fertile im- 
aginations. In 1155 a Norman-French poet, Robert Wace, 
translated the Latin history into French verse. He it is who 
first mentions the Round Table. About fifty years later a 
Welsh priest, Layamon, rendered it into English, using the 
Southern dialect. He, too, added much of his own. He gives 
us the story of the fairies who were present at Arthur’s birth, 
and of his voyage, when dying, to the Island of Avalon. 

In the early part of the thirteenth century Walter Map, a 
chaplain of Henry II, blended with the Arthurian romances the 
story of the Holy Grail, thus giving us another legend, which 
has been used so beautifully by both Tennyson and Lowell. 

Of all these compilations of Arthurian legends the one used 
most extensively by modern scholars is Sir Thomas Malory’s 
Morte d’Arthur. 

This book was completed in 1470. The author has used 
pre-existing material, but has given a fuller account of this 
wonderful king and his equally wonderful knights. Lancelot, 
Gawain, Gareth, Percivale, Galahad, and Tristram—all these 
are as familiar to us as are the names of the poets who have 
immortalized them. 

From the songs of the old Welsh bards we may conclude 
that there was a Celtic prince named Arthur, who was king 
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of a tribe of Britons called Silures in South Wales, that he 
lived in the sixth century, and won renown among his country- 
men by repelling the advance of the Picts and Scots from the 
North, and the Saxons from the East. He fought twelve bat- 
tles against the Saxons, the last of which, Badon, was the most 
important. 


‘*They sung how he himself at Badon bore that day, 
When at the glorious goal his British scepter lay; 
Two daies.together how the battle strongly stood; 
Pendragon’s worthie son who waded there in blood, 
Three hundred Saxons slew with his own valiant hand.” 


—Drayton. 


Each new bard who sang of this brave warrior added some- 
thing to the character of the historic Arthur, till he finally 
became an example of a perfect knight,—handsome, trustful, 
generous, tender in love, and courageous in war. This Arthur 
is the reputed son of Uther Pendragon and Ygerne, the widow 
of Garlois. Or perhaps we may prefer the more miraculous 
story of his birth said to have been told by the magician 
Merlin. 


** And Merlin served about the King 
Uther before he died; and on the night 
When Uther in Tintagil past away 
Moaning and wailing for an heir, the two 
Left the still King, and passing forth to breathe, 


Beheld, so high upon the dreary deeps 

It seem’d in heaven, a ship, the shape thereof 
A dragon wing’d, and all from stem to stern 
Bright with a shining people on the decks, 
And gone as soon as seen. And then the two 
Dropt to a cove, and watched the great sea fall, 
Wave after wave, each mightier than the last, 
Till last, a ninth one, gathering half the deep 
And full of voices, slowly rose and plunged 
Roaring, and all the wave was in a flame. 

And down the wave and in the flame was borne 
A naked babe, and rode to Merlin’s feet, 

Who stoopt and caught the babe, and cried, ‘ The King! 
Here is an heir for Uther!’ And the fringe 
Of that great breaker, sweeping up the strand, 
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Lashed at the wizard as he spake the word, 
And all at once all round him rose in fire, 
So that the child and he were clothed in fire. 
And presently thereafter follow’d calm, 
Free sky and stars.” 
—The Coming of Arthur, Tennyson. 


Soon after Arthur’s advent into the world he is secretly taken 
by the magician Merlin and entrusted to the care of a friend of 
King Uther, Sir Hector, or Anton, as he is sometimes called. 
At the death of Uther the various lords struggle among them- 
selves for supremacy, until Arthur, grown to manhood, proves 
himself king by drawing from a huge stone a sword which no 
one could move but he who was the lawful heir to the throne 
of Britain. His right to the crown having been thus miracu- 
lously proven, he began his long, eventful reign. He generally 
holds his court at 


‘¢ Camelot, a city of shadowy palaces, 
And stately, rich in emblem and the work 
Of ancient kings who did their days in stone.” 


—Gareth and Lynette, Tennyson. 


The building which first attracts our attention in this palatial 
city is 
‘*The mighty hall 

Which Merlin built for Arthur long ago! 
For all the sacred mount of Camelot, 
And all the dim, rich city, roof by roof, 
Tower after tower, spire beyond spire, 
By grove and garden, lawn and rushing brook, 
Climbs to the mighty hall that Merlin built, 
Broader and higher than any in all the lands, 
Where twelve great windows blazon Arthur’s wars, 
And all the light that falls upon the board 
Streams thro’ the twelve great battles of our King. 
Nay, one there is, and at the eastern end, 
Wealthy with wondering lines of mount and mere, 
Where Arthur finds the brand, Excalibur.” 


—The Holy Grail, Tennyson. 


This remarkable sword Excalibur was 


‘* Wrought by the maiden of the lake, 
Nine years she wrought it, sitting in the deeps, 
Upon the hidden bases of the hills.” 
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Tennyson, in The Coming of Arthur, tells us how 


‘* The sword rose from out the bosom of the lake, 
And Arthur row’d across and took it; rich 
With jewels, elfin Urim, on the hilt, 
Bewildering heart and eye; the blade so bright 
That men are blinded by it; on one side, 
Graven in the oldest tongue of all this world, 
‘Take me’; but turn the blade and ye shall see, 
And written in the speech ye speak yourself, 
‘Cast me away!’ And sad was Arthur's face 
Taking it, but old Merlin counselled him, 
‘Take thou and strike! the time to cast away 
Is yet far off.’ So this great brand the King 
Took, and by this will beat his foemen down.” 


Thus Arthur is provided with a magic sword with which to 
conquer in time of war, and with a palatial residence in which 
to dwell in time of peace. But no home, no matter how mys- 
tically and mysteriously beautiful, is complete without the 
presence of woman. No knight, no matter how busily engaged 
in jousts and wars, can dispense with her sweet love and kindly 
encouragement; so King Arthur invites the beautiful Guinevere 
to share with him life’s vicissitude and fortune. She was ‘‘ the 
fairest of all flesh on earth,” the daughter of Leodogran, King 
of Cameliard. Arthur assists Leodogran in driving out the 
barbarians that harassed him, and in return wins for his wife 
the King’s only daughter. 


‘¢Then Arthur charged his warrior whom he loved 
And honor’d most, Sir Lancelot, to ride forth 
And bring the Queen; and watched hiin from the gates; 
And Lancelot past away among the flowers 
(For then was latter April), and return’d 
Among the flowers, in May, with Guinevere.” 


—The Coming of Arthur, Tennyson. 


Thus in this spring of youth and hope and love the Queen 
enters the charmed walls of Camelot. One would think that 
so fair a woman must bring with her only joy and gladness, 
but it is she who introduces the cloud of sin which covers with 
its threatening blackness the sunny skies of Camelot until finally 
the storm breaks with fierce destruction upon the heads of all. 
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Leodogran sent with his daughter as a gift to Arthur the 
Table Round which had once belonged to Uther. Authorities 
differ in regard to the number of seats at the Round Table. 
The number has been put as low as thirteen (the number pres- 
ent at ‘‘the last supper”), but it is generally stated to have 
accommodated from one hundred and thirty to one hundred and 
fifty. One hundred of these knights were sent to Arthur’s 
court by Leodogran. The other places were gradually filled 
as knights appeared worthy of them. 

‘* The fellowshipp of the Table Round, 
Soe famous in those dayes, 
Whereatt a hundred noble knights 
And thirty sat alwayes, 
Who for their deeds and martiall feates, 
As bookes done yett record, 


Amongst all other nations 
Wer feared through the world.” 


—Legend of King Arthur. (Old Ballad.) 


The Round Table was built by Merlin. By his magic power 
he had so constructed it that whenever a worthy knight was 
seated in his appropriate place his name immediately appeared 
on the table in letters of gold, thus proving to all his right to 
the great honor conferred upon him. For many years no one 
was found worthy to occupy a certain seat known as The Siege 
(Seat) Perilous. It could be filled only by one who was pure 
in life and thought. 

‘¢Tn our great hall there. stood a vacant chair, 
Fashioned by Merlin before he past away 
And carven with strange figures; and in and out 
The figures, like a serpent, ran a scroll 
Of letters in a tongue no man could read, 
And Merlin called it The Siege Perilous. 
Perilous for good and ill; ‘ for there,’ he said, 
‘No man could sit but he should lose himself.’ ” 


—The Holy Grail, Tennyson. 


Finally Sir Galahad, ‘‘ whose strength is as the strength of 
> comes to Arthur’s court and 
with safety sits in Merlin’s chair because he realizes that only 
in losing himself in work for others can he find himself. 


ten because his heart is pure,’ 
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Arthur attracted to his court a great number of brave, noble 
knights, not only from his own small kingdom but from all the 
other realms round about him. 


‘*A glorious company of the flower of men, 
To serve as models for the mighty world.” 


Each of these knights was obliged to place his hand in his 
King’s and swear 
‘*To reverence the King as if he were 
Their conscience and their conscience as their King, 
To break the heathen and uphold the Christ, 
To ride abroad redressing human wrongs, 
To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it, 
To honor his own word as if his God’s, 
To lead sweet lives in purest chastity, 
To love one maiden only, cleave to her, 
And worship her by years of noble deeds 


Until they won her.” 
—Guinevere, Zennyson. 


Foremost among this magnificent retinue was 


‘¢One Sir Lancelot du Lake, 
Who was approved well; 
He for his deeds and feats of armes 
All others did excell.” 


—Sir Lancelot du Lake. (Old Ballad.) 


Lancelot is the son of King Ban of Brittany. The unfortu- 
nate king, defeated by his enemies, flees to Arthur for aid, 
accompanied by his wife, Helen, and their infant son. Imme- 
diately after his flight their last stronghold is surrounded by the 
enemy. When he sees the flames of his burning home he falls 
to the ground, overcome by grief. His wife, leaving her child 
on the lake shore, hastens to his assistance, but in spite of her 
loving care he soon dies. Then 

‘* She rose and looked, with tearless eyes but dim, 
In the babe’s face the father still to see, 
And lo! the child was on another’s knee. 
Another’s lip had kissed it into sleep, 
And o’er that sleep another, watchful, smiled. 
The Fairy sat beside the lake’s still deep 
And hushed with chanted charms the orphan child 
Scared at the mother’s cry; as fleets a dream 
Both child and fairy melt into the stream.” 

—King Arthur, Bulwer Lytton. 
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This nymph was Vivien, mistress of Merlin, better known as 
the Lady of the Lake. Lancelot received his appellation from 
having been educated at the court of the enchantress. When 
he is eighteen he is taken to the court of Arthur to receive 
the honor of knighthood. From this time on he plays a most 
important part in the history of this famous court. Though 
brave, courteous, generous, and kind-hearted, it is his sinful 
love for Guinevere which introduces the seeds of dissension and 
strife which finally develop the harvest of treason and rebellion 
that ends in the death of the King and the overthrow of this 
vast company of chivalrous men, the greatest the world has 
ever known. 

King Arthur gave to no man so great a portion of love and 
confidence as he bestowed upon this brave knight. The friend- 
ship began,early in the King’s career when many doubted his 
right to the throne and even his royal birth. But in the war 
that ensued Lancelot stood loyally by his King. When the 
hard-fought battle had been won, 

‘* Arthur laughed upon his warrior whom he loved 
And honored most. ‘ Thou dost not doubt me King, 
So well thine arm hath wrought for me to-day.’ 

‘Sir and my liege,’ he cried, ‘ the fire of God 
Descends upon thee in the battlefield : 

I know thee for my King!’ Whereat the two, 
For each had warded either in the fight, 
Sware on the field of death a deathless love; 


And Arthur said, ‘Man’s word is God in man; 
Let chance what will, I trust thee to the death.’” 


—The Coming of Arthur, Zennyson. 


It is this same friend whom Arthur sends to Cameliard for his 
queen, Guinevere. Here begins the fatal friendship between 
the two which soon develops into something stronger and 
deeper. But Lancelot does not yield to this fatal love with- 
out a struggle. The conflict between loyalty to his King and 
love for the Queen drives him into spells of temporary insanity, 
during which he wanders aimlessly far from Camelot. Sooner 
or later he always recovers his normal state of mind and returns 
to the court, where he again immediately finds himself the 
favorite of all. 
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Inextricably interwoven with the story of Lancelot is the 
sadly sweet history of Elaine, ‘‘the lily maid of Astolat.” 
Lancelot, going incognito to a tournament, loses his way and 
stops at the castle of Astolat, where he meets this fair maiden. 
Attracted by his gentle voice and courteous manner, she gives 
to him a love which he cannot return because of his guilty 
attachment to the Queen. Lancelot goes to the joust, accom- 
panied by her brother Lavaine, and wins the last of the nine 
diamonds that had been offered as prizes in nine successive 
tournaments ; but in so doing he is seriously wounded. Elaine, 
with her father’s permission, nurses him back to life. When 
he is about to return to Arthur’s court, she innocently confesses 
her love for him. 


‘* Then suddenly and passionately she spoke: 

‘I have gone mad. I love you; let me die.’ 

‘ Ah, sister,’ answered Lancelot, ‘ what is this?’ 
And innocently extending her white arm, 


, 


‘Your love,’ she said, ‘ your love,—to be your wife. 
And Lancelot answered, ‘ Had I chosen to wed, 
I had been wedded earlier, sweet Elaine; 


But now there never shall be wife of mine.’” 


Then, in order to ‘‘ break her love,” at her father’s sugges- 
tion he departed from the castle without bidding her farewell. 
Grieved at this discourtesy, the lily maid, ‘*‘ because of her 
great love,” sickened; but ere she died she begged her father 
to clothe her, when dead, in her richest apparel, to place within 
her lifeless hand a letter which she had written to Lancelot, 
and then to have her remains taken in a boat to Camelot, no 
one accompanying her but an old dumb servant. All this the 
weeping father granted. 


‘* So ten slow mornings past, and on the eleventh 
Her father laid the letter in her hand, 
And closed the hand upon it, and she died. 
But when the next sun brake from underground, 
Then, her two brethren slowly with bent brows 
Accompanying, the sad chariot-bier 
Past like a shadow thro’ the field, that shone 
Full summer, to that stream whereon the barge, 
Pall’d all its length in blackest samite, lay. 
So those two brethren from the chariot took 
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And on the black decks laid her in her bed, 

Set in her hand a lily, o’er her hung 

The silken case with braided blazonings, 

And kissed her quiet brows, saying to her, 
‘ Sister, farewell forever.’ 


Slowly past the barge 
Whereon the lily maid of Astolat 
Lay smiling, like a star in the blackest night. 
And the barge 
On to the palace doorway sliding, paused. 
So Arthur bade the meek Sir Percivale 
And pure Sir Galahad to uplift the maid; 
And reverently they bore her to the hall. 
But Arthur spied the letter in her hand, 
Stoopt, took, brake seal, and read it; this was all. 
‘Most noble Lord, Sir Lancelot of the Lake, 
I, sometimes call’d the maid of Astolat, 
Come, for you left me taking no farewell, 
Hither, to take my last farewell of you. 
I loved you and my love had no return, 
And therefore my true love has been my death. 
And therefore to our Lady Guinevere, 
And to all other ladies I make moan. 
Pray for my soul, and yield me burial.’ 


So toward that shrine which then in all the realm 
Was richest, Arthur leading, slowly went 

The marshall’d Order of their Table Round, 

And Lancelot sad beyond his wont, to see 

The maiden buried, not as one unknown, 

Nor meanly, but with gorgeous obsequies, 

And mass, and rolling music, like a queen.” 


Founded upon this same episode is Tennyson’s beautiful 
ballad, The Lady of Shalott. 


(Continued in October EDUCATION.) 
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The Health Factor in its Social 
Aspect. 


W. R. BARTLETT, M.D., NORTH GUILFORD, CONN. 


HE question arises in connection with the subject, 
Is there a virile or physical tendency present in 
affairs to the extent of being a visible impulse? 
And if there is, has it reached that point where 
it demands a consideration as such, or requires 
special measures? It cannot be assumed that the physical in- 
crement has been developed to such an extent as to be an 
absorbing influence, but there are abundant signs that it has 
become an important motive of action. Its effect, then, upon 
economics and ethical courses, whether applied to old stand- 
ards or to the building of new ones, is well worthy of analysis, 
especially if the present period is as yet one of partial develop- 
ment only. What are the facts, then, as to the causes of this 
increase? Among the many should be mentioned, first, the 
advance in hygienic and sanitary science. In spite of the 
prevailing want of wisdom concerning things hygienic, it must 
be conceded that there has been developed a growing appreci- 
ation of the importance of the subject within the last few years. 
There has permeated the mass a partial acquiescence in the 
importance of these measures, and what is yet to be done only 
tends to bring out what has been done; and it must be con- 
ceded that thus far even a strong accession to our stock of 
physical energy and vitality has been made. The previously 
dormant sixth or health sense has been cultivated, and the 
more it is illuminated the more apparent is it that progress has 
been made. Athletics, physical culture, school hygiene, the 
demonstration of the germicidal causation of disease, and the 
spreading out among the public of what has hitherto been re- 
garded as in the keeping of the physician and only to be 
thought of in time of actual sickness, the importance of pre- 
serving health, have brought about this uplift in things physical, 
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which must have its manifestation in some form of active en- 
ergy. That view which ascribes many diseases to the presence 
of a specific bacillus, and finds the cure in the antitoxin treat- 
ment, is a valid ground for belief in the views just stated, be- 
cause such treatment, first, by immunizing exposed persons, is 
in the line of prevention, and used after the onset of the disease 
is a specific cure, and greatly lessens mortality. The bacteri- 
ological treatment is in this way a direct agent of great utility 
in conserving the health force, and acts also by strengthening 
the confidence of the public in the realities of preventive med- 
icine, which is shown ina willingness to adopt public and pri- 
vate means looking to the preservation of health. Every step 
toward the fountain head and origin of disease through this 
science is giving a strong and added impulse to the idea that 
health safety is best attained, not in the time of danger, but in 
the absence of it; and that it is better to fortify the health than 
to treat a manifestation of disease. It not only gives us the 
toxins but isolates and defines the special germ in the whole list 
of contagious diseases. Such investigation leads directly to ac- 
curacy in diagnosis and success in treatment, and is a growing 
aid to sanitation and preventive medicine. 

The bacterial knowledge in reference to pulmonary tuber- 
culosis, and accumulated evidence as to its infectiousness in 
connection with the establishment of institutions for the separa- 
tion and special treatment of the disease, are important. The 
lessening of infant mortality through a more accurate knowl- 
edge of its cause by the same information, as well as a better 
method in the care and feeding in childhood life, constitute a 
marked contribution to the uplift. So, also, does the positive 
increase in the period of longevity and the greater number of 
those who live to a good old age. What sanitation has done in 
developing the health power is well shown by the graphic chart 
of the principal causes of death as issued by various Boards 
of Health, in which the ban designating common contagious 
diseases has undergone a constant shortening from year to 
year; while that denoting deaths from old age has lengthened 
until it has become one of the most prominent of the scheme, 
and has steadily mounted from the middle of the column toward 
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the top. The advance in athletics in its various phases, includ- 
ing physical culture, is a large factor in present day physiolog- 
ical attainment, both as an actual means of promoting the same 
and also by inducing and popularizing what may be called a 
health sentiment. Is there a high school or college in the land 
to-day of any repute that can afford to ignore their importance 
or neglect to make them a part of their curriculum? It is not 
expected that every member will join a foot-racing or ball 
team, but here is a powerful stimulus for every student to bestir 
himself in matters pertaining to his physical well being. And 
here as emphasizing the fact that health recreation is becoming 
a national trait, the extent to which athletic sports are patron- 
ized may be mentioned. The effect of the foregoing is twofold, 
as shown by an improved physical condition of the individual, 
and as well by a collective sentiment in the same line. Force- 
fulness or aggressiveness is one characteristic. What is the 
modern game of football but an exhibit of this. From the ath- 
letic field the young man goes out to the sphere of active life, 
strong physically, with a mind well nourished by a healthy or- 
ganism. He who has pulled at a college boat race takes his 
brawn and muscle to do forceful work in the arena of business or 
professional life; and the onlooking thousands who have wit- 
nessed these physical tests catch the athletic spirit to carry it out 
to some extent in the affairs of active life. In the onrush of the 
football game, there is the same martial spirit that dominated in 
the charge up San Juan Hill. The man that grasps the oar 
to-day’may to-morrow be the man behind the gun, or active in 
shaping a great financial deal in Wall Street, or the master 
spirit in the movements of a great corporation. Military ath- 
leticism is a prominent influence in national affairs in the pres- 
ent period of time, and as a term may be used to express the 
virile or physical component in that line of activity upon which 
we have entered in a relative degree. Our English friends 
early recognized the importance of municipal sanitation, as 
well as of health principles in private life, and rapidly advanced 
to that state of national health and vigor that developed the 
martial instinct which has been so fruitful in colonial acquisi- 
tion. We in America, at a slower pace, bound by adverse 
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habits and environment as well as by bad cooking, and a rest- 
less activity leading to irregularity of life, have still advanced, 
till now we emulate their example in military acquirement in 
regions near or far; and it appears to be a manifest destiny for 
us to take our place among the world powers. Another tend- 
ency, in part virile or physical, is shown in the massing of 
capital in vast combinations unequaled in the past, and to such 
an extent as to become a business fad. The trust of to-day has 
its origin in part in the love of power, in the business world, 
which finds its analogue in love of conquest, in military mat- 
ters. There goes with it a desire to make a particular combina- 
tion the controlling power in its line in the business world, 
which is not satisfied until all rivals are absorbed by it. When, 
for instance, a corporation sets out to extend its control over the 
entire product in that business in which it is engaged, or when 
it goes outside of its own line, and attempts the same in refer- 
ence to collateral industries, the impelling energy is not alone 
an exhibit of financial ability or foresight, but also of virile or 
physical unrest. The disposition to make a military hero for 
some feat of bravery solely which has resulted in success shows 
a tendency to exact the purely physical. Such a sentiment 
has become national. The widespread notice of a pugilistic 
encounter now so common is an exhibition of the same feature 
on a lower plane of thought. Wherever the virile element 
touches literature it inspires a more vigorous note. 

Not all our writers, novelists, or poets are subjective illustra~ 
tions of a perfect physical equilibrium, but the impre®€s of the 
times is of necessity upon them and their productions. How 
else can we account for the great increase in the number of 
novelists and writers of a high order in other departments of lit- 
erature? It may be said that increase of population is enough 
to account for the growing demand, but demand does not create 
ability to produce; it is, therefore, a reasonable conclusion that 
in consonance with the prevailing health movement there 
has also developed a physico-psychic force in literary produc- 
tion, and an increased appreciation of the recreative influence 
of novel reading on the part of the public. That the prevailing 
health factor is potent in affairs is apparent, and it is equally 
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plain that a suitable educative development should keep pace 
with it. The hygiene of brain cells is quite as important as 
that of muscle, and any economic consideration of the subject 
is incomplete without its recognition. That certain qualities 
are born in certain individuals to such an exaggerated degree 
as to constitute genius does not affect the force of the fact that 
mental and physical soundness and growth are intermingled in 
all the activities of life; and a saner view of the duties of cit- 
izenship is a natural result. The melodrama may abound in 
valiant deeds and gorgeous feats of daring, but not lead to any- 
thing uplifting. The flash novel may stimulate some of the 
forceful elements by its realistic portrayals, but its ultimate 
effect can be only evanescent. The vigorous wholesomeness 
of Longfellow or Kipling is to be desired above the panderings 
of Whitman. The novel, or poem, or picture, is symmetrical 
in its purpose and effect to the extent that the virile element is 
blended with a high moral purpose and an educated perceptive- 
ness. 

The young lady that practices golf, or tennis, or rowing, or 
any of the athletic diversions common with her sex for the pur- 
pose of developing her muscularity mainly, and to make her- 
self an adept in masculine feats, fails to recognize them as aids 
to that higher culture or charm which so much adorns woman- 
liness, as well as that fine intellectuality that adds adornment to 
her combined mechanism. While it may be necessary for the 
present to maintain an enlarged army and to develop our new 
navy, Which is a natural sequence of national vigor, the peace 
principles enunciated by the conference at the Hague are 
indicative of a saner equilibrium, by which the resort to arms 
is superseded by a virile but human mentality; and it is to be 
hoped that the time may come when the millions spent in war 
preparations may be utilized in industrial pursuits and the 
development of natural resources. There should grow also a 
commensurate demand for a revision of old educational stand- 
ards, and the building up of better ones adapted to the needs 
of the day. We should educate the young to realize that devo- 
tion to party in politics is right according to convictions; but as 
well, that party devotion is not a criterion for fitness for office, 
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that success in winning votes does not make a man a valuable 
counselor in public affairs, and that when a man is elected to 
office he is not the servant of a party, with an eye single to the 
policy of that party, but essentially the servant of all. If our 
senators and representatives in Congress could learn these basic 
truths, public legislation would be greatly expedited, and pub- 
lic policy more nearly ideal. No matter of vital welfare should 
be settled on party lines, but such differences should be sunk 
in a zeal for the common good. A higher standard of business 
ethics is another requisite that should be fully taught. The 
strained relations between employer and employee, too often 
engendered by a lack of appreciation of business fairness and 
rectitude, and as well between corporations and individuals, 
now resulting in strikes and arbitrary acts, would be done 
away with if such an educated course could be attained, and 
without the least detracting from the valid rights to dictate by 
employers as to who shall be employed and on what conditions. 
A better knowledge of sound economic honor on their part, and 
on the part of the intelligent element of the employed and their 
leaders, would do much to adjust present conflicting relations 
and interests; strikes and lockouts would be made untenable as 
a method of settling disputes. If we are to live in a ‘stren- 
uous” and expansive way, the citizen must be educated so that 
he can safely step into the new domain and be fitted to occupy 
it to the best advantage. So far as health becomes a national 
tendency must there develop a realizing sense of the responsi- 
bility that resides in the possession of power, the duty to culti- 
vate fine ideals, and to investigate the causes and course of 
national prosperity. A good citizen must be a forceful unit, 
but one in whom vigor and power are well restrained and 
directed by an educated judgment. 

Such composite types of manhood are to be desired that com- 
bine the iron and blood of a Bismarck, with the broad liberality 
and fine sense of justice in a Gladstone, the religious nobility 
of a Cromwell, united with the catholicity of a Beecher, and 
added the high reform ideas of a Roosevelt. 
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Impressions of the N. E. cA. Con- 
vention for 1903. 


CHARLES CORNELL RAMSAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


eG T is scarcely necessary to say that no one attendant 
<—@, could form, much less express, just and adequate 
views of the largest convention of teachers which 
has ever been held in the world. It was too big 
and too complex for even a committee of expert 
observers to assess its value to individuals and communities. 
Nevertheless, it may be useful to record a few of the impres- 
sions of a single member, together with the informal opinions 
of others expressed at random here and there in hotel lobbies 
and corridors. 

The Boston meeting of the N. E. A. was truly a mammoth 
gathering, over thirty-six thousand persons having registered 
and paid their fees at headquarters. It was perhaps the largest 
convention of educated men and women of any in the history of 
American intellectual life. Never has any assembly of t@achers 
before met which, by reason of its location and environment, 
and the high character of its exercises, officers, and chief par- 
ticipants, been so well calculated to impress the imagination, 
thrill the heart, deepen the sympathies, and broaden the knowl- 
edge of its attendants. Poor and miserable, indeed, is the soul 
of the teacher whose physical and intellectual and moral pulse 
was not quickened by this great meeting. It was an admirable 
illustration, on a smaller scale, of the vast dimensions and num- 
berless ramifications of human knowledge, thought, and action 
in the larger world; and it must have been a convincing proof 
of the value and necessity of the elective principle in education 
even to the most slavish devotee of the traditional prescribed 
course of study, since no one person could possibly attend or 
profit by more than a small fraction of its exercises. 

It would be impossible to comprehend the enormous and 
faithful labors of the hundreds of persons who contributed to 
the success of the Convention, and to do justice to the skill, 
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ability, resourcefulness, and gracious courtesy with which 
President Eliot, his capable and devoted official associates, and 
the great city of Boston handled the unprecedented crowd, and 
attended to the minutest details of the meeting. Certainly, they 
excelled even their own splendid record of wisdom and hospi- 
tality, and their praises were constantly in the mouths of visitors 
from Maine to California, from Michigan to Texas, and from 
New York to Florida. Never has there been set for a demo- 
cratic gathering a higher standard of manners or morals. The 
refinements and amenities of true culture were everywhere 
manifest. Opportunities for mental and moral expansion, for 
historical and literary inspiration, and for the highest social and 
intellectual pleasures were never so abundant. There is no 
doubt, moreover, that the Convention was as much a beneficial 
object lesson to Boston and New England, as Boston and New 
England were to the attendants from other sections of the 
country. Our citizens were most agreeably impressed by the 
personal appearance, fine behavior, and high grade of intel- 
ligence of that portion of the vast army of American teachers 
who were in attendance. Aside from the hot weather of con- 
vention week, the one regret was that every teacher and school 
officer in the land were not present. Though the enrollment 
was so large, many far and near who should have been there 
stayed away. For many years past the writer, in an official 
capacity, annually urged the teaching staff in a large city 
within sixty miles of Boston to attend the National Educational 
Association. Their excuse for absence uniformly was that it 
was held too far away; but when this year the meeting was in 
Boston, their excuse for staying at home was that it was too 
near. Of this staff less than a dozen were present, including 
but two members of the school committee, who attended but 
one or two days. Alas, what can be done when the heart is 
dead and the will paralyzed? If the habitual absentees, who 
are not infrequently distressingly narrow-minded, provincial, 
and prejudiced, could but appreciate their opportunity to attain 
breadth of view and more intelligent opinions by contact with 
large numbers of the best people and by listening to inspiring 
and instructive addresses at N. E. A. Conventions, they would 
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count few sacrifices too great to make that they might attend. 
Often the papers with which one most disagrees are the most 
helpful. Every intelligent, able, and worthy teacher desires 
familiarity with every form and phase of educational opinion 
and activity. Moreover, it is absolutely essential that every 
teacher shall be lifted above and beyond the fatal routine of 
his every-day life and environment by the contemplation of the 
largest themes, by the most impressive units of thought and 
feeling, and by personal acquaintance with the greater men and 
women who are molding professional opinion and heading 
advanced educational movements. 

Let us now come a little closer to the Convention itself. Often 
the most interesting and instructive features of a Convention are 
the conversations between the sessions, wherein one learns the 
mental reactions of able men after they have heard some of the 
addresses and papers announced on the program. ‘* What do 
you think,” said one gentleman in my hearing to the head of 
one of the best academies in the country, ‘‘of Stanley Hall’s 
educational propaganda and influence?” The rather inelegant 
answer was, ‘‘ His views are all ‘ Tommy Rot.’ They are sen- 
timental vagaries which are a menace to all sound and substan- 
tial education. He indoctrinates a lot of school superintendents 
and professors of pedagogy in colleges and normal schools, who 
in turn shape courses of study and influence the rank and file of 
teachers, to the detriment of thousands of American pupils. 
Dr. Hall’s influence, conjoined with that of President Eliot and 
his elective system, has done untold injury to sound mental dis- 
cipline in the schools. Why, sir, even conservative Yale will 
now graduate a young man without a knowledge of geometry. 
Itis absurd and disgraceful. What are we coming to? Puta 
boy through a Stanley Hall or a John Dewey course of study, 
and what will he know? He can’t ‘stand fire’ in geometry or 
Latin, the elements of which every schoolboy and schoolgirl 
should be compelled to master.” Another of this group said, 
*¢ Stanley Hall and John Dewey ought to be shut up in an iron 
cage with Lady H. J. Bok, and kept from doing farther harm to 
American schools.” Another remarked that this ‘‘ sentimental 
gush and bosh” would soon run its course, and common sense 
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would reassert itself. A fourth gentleman said, ‘‘I beg your 
pardon, my friends. There is much sound sense and enduring 
truth in the doctrines of Stanley Hall and John Dewey. Let 
us no longer be slaves to tradition; let us save the boys, and 
keep them longer in school by more rational and reasonable 
treatment; let us protect the girls by a more discriminating 
course of study, better adapted to their nature and needs; in 
short, let us more intelligently study human nature and practi- 
cal life, and fit the school to our youth rather than our youth to 
the school.” 

In my hearing the question was also asked, ‘‘ What do you 
think of Margaret Haley and her federation movement?” The 
answer was, ‘‘I think that if she makes one or two more such 
exhibitions of her aims and animus as she has made here, she 
will hopelessly fall from the pinnacle of her ambition and con- 
ceit. Give her enough rope, and she will hang herself and ruin 
her cause all right.” Said another, ‘*‘Her demagogy was 
clearly proved by her effort to prove that Presidents Eliot and 
Butler intentionally tried to discriminate against women, when 
such was the farthest from theirthoughts. While, inadvertently, 
President Butler’s proposed amendment to the constitution of 
the N. E. A. was less democratic than the present clause, which 
gives the appointment of members of the nominating committee 
to the active members from the several states; and though I 
would not have voted for the proposed amendment, whose only 
purpose was to secure a complete committee on nominations 
and expedite business; yet Miss Haley, by confusing the issues 
involved with ‘ woman’s rights,’ enjoys a brief personal triumph 
in the daily press reports of chivalrous newspaper men.” ‘* If 
she herself be so broad and democratic in spirit,” said another, 
‘why does she not include her federation principals, superin- 
tendents, and high school teachers instead of confining its mem- 
bership to grade teachers?” Said a fourth, ‘‘ The war of races 
in the United States is not between blacks and whites, but be- 
tween the Latin and Anglo-Saxon civilizations; between the 
ideals of authority and organization against freedom and indi- 
viduality ; between Rome and Plymouth Rock. Miss Haley 
represents the former, and her following will finally be only 
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those who favor the Latin ideal.” A fifth gentleman answered : 
‘‘T think that you are going far afield for an explanation of Miss 
Haley and her movement. I believe that she is unconscious of 
any such ideal or motive. She seems to me to be actuated by 
the worthy desire of elevating our profession; by securing to 
the rank and file of teachers the dignity and influence of higher 
salaries.” 

‘*The topic which you have just now been discussing,” said 
a gentleman from Massachusetts to a gentleman from Colorado, 
‘* naturally leads me to ask how woman suffrage works in your 
state?” The latter answered: ‘‘It has proved no blessing, 
within the limits of my observation. Certainly, many of the 
women I know on school boards are the worst demagogues on 
the board.” ‘*Which exactly coincides,” said the inquirer, 
‘with my observation in Massachusetts. Several women on 
school committees I have known were the worst politicians and 
all round wire-workers connected with their respective com- 
mittees. They are often hysterically impulsive, and eagerly 
engage in personal politics.” These remarks led another to 
say, ‘* Women seem naturally to live in a Jersona/ atmosphere, 
and often appear unable or unwilling to look at a question from 
an impersonal point of view.” When a lady approved what 
had been said about both Miss Haley and woman suffrage, 
remarking that these movements did not represent the most 
thoughtful women, a gentleman said: ‘* Time and experience 
will improve women in public service. Andrew Jackson lived 
in a ‘ personal’ atmosphere; and there are already a consider- 
able number of women possessing philosophic minds, with their 
emotions well under control.” 

Some of the addresses which attracted most attention were 
President Eliot’s on a new definition of the cultivated man, his 
address and that of President Butler on the shortening of the 
baccalaureate course, Bishop Thomas F. Gailor’s on the need 
of greater attention by universities to the morals and manners 
of their students, Professor L. H. Bailey’s on the nature-study 
movement, Henry L. Clapp’s on school gardens, the Rev. 
Charles T. Walker’s on negro education in the South, and 
President Hall’s on sex in education. 
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The keynotes of the Convention seemed to be that interest and 
pleasure in pupils’ minds should be inseparably connected with 
school studies and occupations; hence, that there should be 
freedom of choice among studies as early as the seventh year 
of school life; that time should be economized by shortening 
the course of study from the kindergarten through the univer- 
ity; that more boys must be induced to stay in the high school 
and go to college or technical school; that girls should be 
educated with greater reference to their peculiar needs and 
nature ; that educational progress largely depends upon women 
—but as mothers rather than as teachers; that a new and 
broader definition of culture should be formulated; that teach- 
ers’ salaries should be increased throughout the country; and 
that negroes and Indians should be thoroughly educated—most 
of them industrially,-and some of them professionally. 

It is interesting to note that, notwithstanding the unusual at- 
tractions outside the convention halls, the attendance at every 
session in all departments was very large. Indeed, at many 
meetings, not only was every seat filled, but also every foot of 
floor space was occupied by persons sitting on the carpet. 

Finally, it must be said, that several unique circumstances 
combined to make the N. E. A. Convention in 1903 the most 
remarkable in the history of the Association, and probably 
greater than any of its future meetings, at least for many years. 
It is hardly necessary to mention the chief of these unusually 
favorable conditions: the distinguished presiding officer, Presi- 
dent Eliot, whose name is a household word wherever progress 
and culture are appreciated; the place of meeting, Boston, with 
its historic landmarks and literary shrines; proximity to Cam- 
bridge, with its ancient university; nearness to Salem, Ply- 
mouth, Lexington, and Concord, and other scenes of colonial 
and Revolutionary events inseparably connected with American 
history and literature; and the series of receptions in the homes 
of old families and famous institutions. 
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Editorial. 


OSTON, and New England generally, may well be congratulated 
upon the success of the recent meeting of the N. E. A. It was 
a great gathering, and notable in many ways. It was enormous in 
point of registration. It was notable in the well arranged and well 
executed programs. It was noticeable among meetings of this body, 
for the large attendance at the several sessions of the different sections. 
Boston did herself proud in the amount of money raised for local 
administration and entertainment; for the facility with which the 
business of the organization was carried on, and for the completeness 
of messenger, guide, and information service, at the meeting places 
and throughout the city. 

Boston and the official management of the N. E. A. deserve the 
thanks of the teaching profession throughout the country. It has set 
a high standard by which to measure future meetings. But certainly 
to no other one man is the great success of the meeting due as to 
President Eliot. His touch was apparent in every important proceed- 
ing. It followed a master mind. His addresses were models of fine 
speech and courageous thought. As presiding officer of the large 
meetings he was ideal. As genial host he will be lovingly remem- 
bered by thousands who saw and met him for the first time. Presi- 
dent Eliot’s meeting of the N. E. A. will go down in American 
educational history as a notable and profitable session. 

Next to the meetings in profit to teachers, far more than the meet- 
ings in many cases, were the visits of Western school people to points 
of historic interest in and near Boston. Never did any body of teach- 
ers so use their one available week, and never was Boston so used, 
perhaps, as during this week of July 6 to 13, 1903. There were few 
teachers who did not see something each day besides the meetings ; and 
there are few places of real historical interest that altogether escaped 
visitors during these days. 

It was a time of pilgrimages, and manly resolves, and _ patriotic 
fervor, and schoolmaster devotion. Not New England and colonial 
history alone will be taught with better spirit this new school year, 
but all history, as the new view has found the universal element in 
social institutions. Not the Revolution only, but the Civil War, and 
the great Western frontier, and the inland trade, and the industrial 
problems of a nation, will be seen to have larger meanings, and to 
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concern the whole people. These thousands of teachers cannot quite 
return to mere lesson hearing and the making of perfunctory charts of 
historic dates and names. The N. E. A. of 1903 afforded a means 
of liberalizing education to thousands of teachers who saw the East 
for the first time. 


FYAHE summer just closed has been a notable one for teachers in 
many ways. ‘The short terms of schools, for review, academic 
and professional studies have everywhere been crowded. The session 
at Harvard has had nearly twice the usual enrollment. Chautauqua, 
and Martha’s Vineyard, and Knoxville, and Nashville, and Chicago, 
and Denver, and Omaha, have all been full to their several capacities. 
Thousands of teachers have had from two to six weeks of more or 
less serious study. And it is well. Of the ten to twelve weeks of 
vacation, no teacher will be the worse now for having spent one fourth 
to one half the time in real work. Thecolleges, and special schools, and 
summer Chautauquas, and private classes, have themselves reaped a 
rich harvest, and done an incalculable good to teachers. It offers 
great encouragement for the year to know that because of these many 
schools, and the Boston outing and foreign travel, thousands of chil- 
dren will have instruction that is all the better because it is fresh and 
at first hand. 

It is encouraging in another respect, also, this large summer school 
attendance. The colleges and universities are doing both teachers and 
students, and themselves, a commendable service in opening their 
classrooms and laboratories and libraries to this freer use by a hungering 
public. 

In this respect the last ten years mark a comparatively new era 
among these higher institutions. Their equipments are made more 
generally available, the learning of their faculties, their facilities for 
research, the atmosphere of culture, and the stimulus to study. Be- 
cause of these privileges thousands are drawn into the student habit, 
teachers become more scholarly, the uses of the laboratory and the 
library are brought to many who do not reach the lecture and class- 
room of the college. 

Such schools dignify real learning. The mushroom schools of a 
generation ago have less and less repute, as the real work of the col- 
leges becomes known. It pays to make the best work of the schools 
familiar to the rank and file of teachers and students. To some, of 
mediocre ability, it will be found to be only veneer; but to many it 
will be real inspiration for better things. The colleges which use their 
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rich equipments for longer terms are doing themselves a service by 
increasing their patronage, and enriching the work of the lower schools 
through the hundreds of aspiring teachers. 


EW educational topics are more ‘‘in the air’’ at present than those 
which concern the shortening of the courses of school study. 
With twelve years given to the elementary and secondary studies, and 
four years to the college course, the period seems long in preparation 
for professional studies. The problem is not by any means as simple 
as at first appears. More than five out of six pupils who reach the 
high school stop short of any pretense at professional training, and 
most of them fail to reach the college. Indeed, in most cities, the 
serious question is one which concerns the thousands who do not com- 
plete even a high school course. What shortening or lengthening of 
the course is required in the interest of these? 

Without entering upon any extended argument for or against the 
shortening of the college course, the editorial venture is submitted here 
that the college course is none too long as it is, and for those who 
attempt it. 

Were the elementary course reduced to seven years, and the high 
school so constituted that the stronger pupils might finish it in three 
or three and a half years, the four years of the college course could 
yet be taken, and the professional studies be begun by the time the 
student is about twenty years of age. 

Much time is wasted in the later elementary grades. Nowhere else 
in the school course is there such danger from habits of dawdling as 
during the period from ten to fifteen years of age. Attention during 
these years to the fundamentals in education, hard work for short 
hours, and sensible teaching, would accomplish far more in seven, or 
even six years, than many schools now do in eight years. 

The later years of the secondary school, and the entire period of the 
college, stand for a certain breadth of discipline and the culture side 
of life’s problems that this industrial age can ill afford to lose. These 
later years prepare the leaders in great public interests,—in the profes- 
sions, in commerce and industry, in finance and invention; and the 
college and university must put the catholicity of their training as 
leaders, beyond the peradventure of narrowness or veneer, or mere 
show, or even unreflecting skill. Save to the college its full time. 
Covet better instruction in the grades that will make possible a reduc- 
tion in the years before college, and save the high school to many who 
do not now reach its classes. 
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( NE of the most interesting movements of the day in school and 
other educational affairs is that for a training having a distinct 

civic purpose. In many states and radiating from a few important 

centers, the influence is gaining in both force and purposefulness. 

The various forms of village and home improvement societies; 
clubs among youth and adults to encourage the growth and care of 
trees and flowers; women’s clubs having civic interests; organized 
concern in municipal affairs; the institutional church and the 
socialized pulpit; public interest in and intelligent study of great 
economic and social problems; movements among interested parties 
for the improvement of factory conditions; numerous citizens’ parties 
and efforts to purify the ballot; compulsory school attendance laws 
and the regulation of child labor; the free platform and press dis- 
cussion of public economic and civic programs; art and park im- 
provement societies in cities; vacation schools and playgrounds; 
evening classes for the day employed; free public lectures for adults 
on current and scientific problems; freer access of all classes to 
libraries, art galleries, museums, parks and improving collections ; 
the utilization of vacant lands in cities and their nearby suburbs; the 
extension of free mail deliveries; more intelligent landscape garden- 
ing in open places; more systematic efforts to introduce and preserve 
an attractive and wholesome cleanliness in cities; the lessening of 
the smoke menace in manufacturing cities; protests and legislation 
against obnoxious bill boards along or in view of highways; the em- 
ployment of fine art decorations in schools and public halls, along the 
highways, and in open parks; the terracing and ornamentation of un- 
sightly hillsides and river and lake fronts; the construction of artificial 
lakes when natural bodies of water are wanting; the establishment of 
public drinking fountains; the preservation of natural picturesque 
features; the care in supplying abundant and pure water; better 
systems of sewerage and general sanitation; safe disposal of garbage 
and waste; various forms of school extension; the arts and crafts 
societies ; various efforts at rural improvement, are some of the better 
developed movements for civic improvement. 

It is a great day, and the time seems to be ripe for schools to do far 
more than has yet been done elsewhere than in a few experimental 
centers, to organize the interest as a means of educating the youth. 
Whatever other purposes the school maintains, it should look to 
fitting the youth for the best possible citizenship. 
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ROGRAMS of association meetings and recent institutes, lectures, 

and personal conferences during the vacation now closing, em- 
phasize the very general interest shown by school men in the educa- 
tional uses of thinking that involves doing. The term manual train- 
ing must greatly increase its content, if it is to serve to compass the 
current thought on constructive exercises, or a new term must be 
found. Many years ago Whittier wrote,— 

‘* No task is ill where hand and brain 
And skill and strength have equal gain,”’ 

and those who have to do with directed education are interested to 
discover the sequence of school tasks that shall best accomplish this 
purpose. Whether it shall be child work at primitive industries, the 
making of things mentioned or suggested by other lessons, and the 
general reading, the following of an arbitrary series of formal con- 
structive exercises using the several plastic materials, or the voluntary 
performances of children with raw materials, stimulated by the wise 
teacher who adds skill to knowledge, most teachers now agree that, 
more or less regularly, as a part of every day’s work, each child 
should carry into concrete uses the knowledge he has acquired. Only 
so is an experience completed, rounded out. Knowledge becomes 
his only who has used it, lived it, concreted it in conduct or service. 
Work with tools, few or many, and work that employs no tool but 
the hand and such instruments as the hand extemporizes; the uses of 
the senses in original observation, heading their own voyage of dis- 
covery; guiding behavior through individual purpose; whatever self- 
initiative that adjusts means to self-appointed ends, partakes of the 
nature of the only constructive work that seems to be much worth 
while. Manual training as usually understood is much, but not all. 
Sloyd has its value. But both of them, and the scores of similar and 
related hand exercises more or less common in the better schools, are 
phases only of the movement that requires the addition of doing as the 
complement of thinking, 





resourceful, interested, self-directed doing 
to round out interested thinking. 

The program of the recent meeting of the N. E. A. was rich in 
every department in suggestion of the serviceableness of such 
principle. 
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Foreign Notes. 


RESIGNATION OF MR. SADLER, 


The resignation of Mr. Sadler from the position of Director of 
Special Inquiries and Reports is one of the surprises growing out of 
the reorganization of the English Education Department. His action 
was occasioned by a difference of opinion between himself and the 
new President of the Department or Board of Education as to the 
extent of the authority of the latter over the work and duties of 
the Director. The narrow interpretation put upon the language of 
the official order creating the division by the new chief is in striking 
contrast with the liberal conception under which Mr. Sadler had 
conducted those international researches, whose results have been of 
intense interest and of inestimable value to the whole educational 
world. 

Soon after his resignation Mr. Sadler was engaged by the Sheffield 
Education Committee to report upon the provision for education 
above the elementary grade in that city, a work of great importance, 
well worthy of his remarkable powers. His acceptance of the chair 
of Education in Manchester University has been. recently announced. 


THE LONDON BILL, 


The education bill for London has passed to the third reading in 
the House of Lords, and is practically the law of the land. Virtually 
it amounts to little more than the extension of the law of 1902 to 
London, which was not included in that measure. During its passage 
through Parliament the bill has been modified to the loss. of its most 
objectionable features, but it still excites intense opposition. The 
most important change effected during the debate relates to the *con- 
stitution of the education committee. It will be remembered that the 
law of 1902 made the county and city (county-borough) councils the 
local authorities for education; but these councils manage the school 
affairs through education committees. The peculiar character of the 
metropolitan area necessitated special considerations. The name 
London pertained formerly to the cz¢y, which has an area of a little 
more than one square mile. The outside districts grew up without 
any homogeneity and without a common name until 1855, when 
they became officially known as the ‘** metropolis’’ (Metropolis Man- 
agement Act of 1855). The entire area became the administrative 
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county of London by a law of 1889. Within this area are comprised 
twenty-eight boroughs which were formerly under the control of a 
complicated network of parochial and ecclesiastical bodies which, after 
many efforts to simplify local administration, were at last replaced by 
metropolitan borough councils. These bodies have large independent 
powers, and the question of their prerogatives naturally arose in con- 
nection with the proposed school law. It should be added that the 
members of the borough councils are elected, but for obvious reasons 
they are much more subject to traditional influences than the members 
of the county council. With these particulars in mind one can under- 
stand the significance of the principal change which the opposition 
secured during the passage of the new school law. As originally 
drawn, it was provided that more than half the members of the edu- 
cation committee, which as already stated is charged with the direct 
control of the schools, should be appointed independently of the 
county council. Thirty-one members out of the total ninety-two 
were to be members of the borough councils and appointed by them. 
These provisions, it will be seen, reduced the authority of the county 
council to a mere pretence. The scheme was received as a direct 
blow to popular control of the most vital interest of the common 
people, and it raised such a storm of indignation that the government 
finally abandoned the effort to hedge in the county council, and left 
it free control of the field. As the bill now stands, the boroughs 
must not only receive their powers by delegation from the county 
council, but it is expressly provided that they shall exercise these 
powers through properly constituted committees. The appointment 
of women upon these committees is made mandatory, which is an 
impressive tribute to the eminent service rendered by women on the 
London Board. By the terms of the law, that historic body—the 
greatest educational parliament in the world—will close its active 
existence on the 31st of March, 1904. 


THE SITUATION IN FRANCE, 


While recent legislation in England gives distinct advantage to 
church schools, France has entered upon a course of uncompromising 
opposition to sectarian influences in national education. When the law 
subjecting the religious orders to the civic authority was passed it was 
supposed that those orders seeking the sanction of the government would 
be met in a spirit of toleration, but other councils have prevailed. 
The application of several teaching brotherhoods for recognition under 
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due forms of law was met by a measure refusing all sanctions of the 
kind to the religious orders for men, and this has been followed by a 
similar vote in the Chamber of Deputies respecting the teaching sis- 
terhoods. This sweeping measure seems fraught with dire conse- 
quences for the social peace of France, and meanwhile thousands of 
children are deprived of the only means of instruction and nurture 
which their parents can tolerate. The state will be obliged to make 
provision for about one fourth of its school children in public schools, 
which they have been taught to despise. To the American observer, 
accustomed to.the utmost freedom of choice with respect to the means 
of education, the condition in France seems unfortunate in the ex- 
treme. But in fairness one should endeavor to understand the situa- 
tion from the government point of view. ‘* Liberty of instruction’’ 
was the policy pursued up to the passage of the law respecting the 
associations. This liberty, it is asserted, has been abused by the 
teaching orders. Says a government official in a recent report, 
‘¢ While we have seen in the ‘ liberty of teaching’ a means of hasten- 
ing the intellectual development of the masses, the associations have 
regarded it as a means of keeping them still in a state of relative ig- 
norance.’’ This is not indeed the most serious complaint, for it is 
affirmed further that in their secondary schools the clerical teachers 
have instilled into the minds of their pupils sentiments adverse to the 
republic. These charges are vehemently denied, but the government 
persists in the conviction of their truth. 


A TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE FOR LONDON, 


A movement is on foot under the distinguished auspices of Lord 
Rosebery to establish in London an institute for advanced technologi- 
cal instruction. An offer of land, buildings, and equipment to the 
amount of $2,500,000 has been made with a promise of additional 
funds provided that the London County Council will pledge the sum 
of $100,000 annually toward the maintenance of the work. The 
council has signified its willingness to contribute the amount named, 
but expresses further the opinion that the general government should 
be urged to make appropriation for the same purpose. 


INFLUENCE OF GERMAN PRECEDENTS. 


The movement thus happily begun has been prompted in great meas- 
ure by the example of Germany, whose liberal support to and high 
recognition of the importance of technical education is the most 
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impressive fact in the educational activity of Europe. Interest in the 
elaborate provision made by the German states for this new department 
of higher education has been exacted in government circles in Great 
Britain by a series of reports on the subject by her foreign consuls, 
and in particular by the very able reports of Dr. Frederick Rose, 
consul at Stuttgart. In a recent report on the ‘‘ German Technical 
High Schools’ (not high schools in the American sense, since they 
are of university rank), Dr. Rose states that the appropriation from 
the Prussian treasury to the Berlin technical school, which in 1871 
was $42,555, amounted in 1899 to $168,375. In the-latter year the 
total. grant to the three ‘technical high schools’’ of Prussia 
amounted to $326,750. Besides this amount grants were allowed for 
extraordinary expenditures, raising the grand total received from the 
state in 1899 to $606,740. 

Dr. Rose notes, also, that the attendance upon the ‘‘ technical high 
schools ’’ is increasing much more rapidly than that upon the univer- 
sities. The figures given are as follows: attendance upon the univer- 
sities in 1870, 13,674 students; in 1900, 32,834; upon the ‘* technical 
high schools,” in 1870, 2,928 students; in 1900, 10,412. 

aT. @ 
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Book Notices. 


Note.—The number of books now published monthly is so large that we shall hereafter adopt 
the plan of promptly acknowledging by title, author, publisher and price, all books sent us for 
review; and later, as space is available, give more extended notice to such as seem most likely to 
be of interest and value to our readers.— Publishers EDUCATION. 

New School Arithmetics. By John H. Walsh, Associate Superintendent 
of schools, the city of New York. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. In the schools 
arithmetic is universally taught; whatever branches of a curriculum may be 
omitted arithmetic is never left out. Its purpose in the elementary schools is 
pretty well defined by school officers and teachers, that is, its usefulness; asa 
result it is taught as the art of mechanical computation only. But herein is 
there lost the better part of the study; that is, its value for its culture, for its 
training in logic. In most arithmetical text-books the one aim is to train stu- 
dents to become mechanical puppets, to be able to juggle in numbers, to be 
clever in computation. The ordinary teacher is rarely superior to the text-book 
in her hands, and if the book is to train to number computation only, the result 
will be that the pupils will be thus trained. But if the book happily demands 
that the subject be considered from its culture value also,.then will the learner 
be trained into clearer habits of thought, and arithmetic will have its rightful 
value in the development of youths. In this series by Superintendent Walsh 
there are three books: one for the pupils of the second, third, and fourth years ; 
the second book for the fifth and sixth years; and the third book for the remain- 
ing years of the grammar grade. In these books the author has achieved the 
ultima thule of working text-books in arithmetic. Casting aside tradition he 
has boldly met the needs of the children, and not necessarily the demands of 
teachers. The time has happily passed when intricate processes, elaborate theo- 
ries, voluminous rules, and enigmatical problems can make the sum total of the 
contents of a text-book in arithmetic; the demand to-day is for a text-book that 
will disengage the student from memorizing rules and set him rather to think- 
ing, to depend on reason more than on memory in his arithmetical work. It is 
along this line that Superintendent Walsh has made his books. In them there 
are no rules, and the definitions are so few and so concise that they appeal 
directly to the attention and intelligence of the student. In the matter of prob- 
lems the books are unsurpassed. In their arrangement there is demonstrated 
the wisdom of years of experience in the schoolroom. In number they are mul- 
titude, and they are new, clever, bright, interesting, and altogether possible; 
all are within the comprehension of the learner, all are wisely graded, all are 
practical. Reviews are constant and persistent; they are a striking feature of 
the series. A pretty careful examination of the series serves to fix the convic- 
tion that here is a set of text-books in arithmetic that is practical, sensible, 
usable, unique; a series that meets the demands of the day, of the teacher, and 
of the student; a series that will go far to render impotent the criticism of busi- 
ness men that the graduates of the grammar schools are not able to make 
accurate and logical use of their number faculty. 


History of Western Europe, Part I, by James Harvey Robinson, ap- 


peared last autumn, and was at once recognized as a scholarly and satisfying 
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treatment of its subject. The complete work now appears in a handsome, com- 
prehensive volume, which leaves little to be desired whether as a text-book or a 


work of reference. Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, $1.50. 


Outlines, Suggestions and References in Commercial Geography. By 
George W. Sanford. A systematic and comprehensive arrangement of topics 
in outline for extensive and intensive study, with a few choice illustrations, 
many helpful suggestions and references to authoritative works, and many out- 
line maps to be filled with details by the student, the whole interleaved with 
blank paper and bound in loose, portfolio style. It is a companion work to the 
‘*Outlines of the History of Commerce ’”’ by the same author, and is equally 
excellent and helpful,—especially to normal students, teachers, and specialists. 
Chicago and New York: Powers & Lyons. Price, 80 cents. 


The Teaching of [Mathematics in the Higher Schools of Prussia. By 
J. W. A. Young, Ph.D. A general sketch of the Prussian higher-school system, 
with a particular description of the work done in mathematics. It is the result 
of nearly a year of personal investigation and study, and gives a detailed state- 
ment of courses and methods, which will be a real help to the live teacher and to 
the special student of education. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Price, 
So cents. 


Eskimo Stories. By Mary E. E. Smith, and illustrated by Howard V. 
Brown. A fascinating book for youngest readers. The stories are drawn from 
authentic sources, and largely from material gathered in recent polar explora- 
tions. The illustrations are artistic and appeal strongly to the desire of chil- 
dren for a wider acquaintance with the ways and lives of other children, and 
with things strange but true. Such a book does much to provoke to good read- 
ing. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. Price, 40 cents. 


Real Things in Nature. A Reading Book of Science for American Boys 
and Girls. By Edward S. Holden, Sc.D., LL.D. Intended to meet the wants 
of youth at the age when questions abound, when the mind is open to direction, 
and when habits of thought are being formed. Therefore, the book aims to 
teach ideas as well as to state facts. Fundamental ideas and scientific method 
are its strong points. It treats of astronomy, physics, meteorology, chemistry, 
geology, zoology, botany, the human body, and the early history of mankind 
in a way that makes it a valuable supplement to the regular instruction. It is a 
grand book for every grammar school. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


Pipes of Pan. No. II. From the Green Book of the Bards. By Bliss 
Carman. The author has delightfully caught the spirit of the woods and fields. 
His verses are sentient with physical, animal life,—sensuous life. The present 
is all that he is sure of, though he feels the vague longings of the soul for a 
continued existence; and this comes out in a minor key throughout the book. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 


School Composition. For use in Higher Grammar Classes. By William H. 
Maxwell, M.A., Ph.D., LL.D., and Emma L. Johnston, A.B. One of Maxwell’s 
English Series. The general scheme of the book is inductive, and a prominent 
feature is training in the art of deriving and following synoptic outlines. Study 
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begins with a simple analysis and imitation of model selections and progresses 
carefully through Description, Narration and Exposition. The book is purely 
constructive and wastes no space upon faulty examples. Material is sought in 
the field of the pupil’s interests, and thus the attention is easily held and the 
instruction made effective. It is as good a book as has yet appeared, but will 
make large demands upon the teacher. New York: American Book Company. 
Price, 50 cents. 


Pitmanic Shorthand Instructor. By Charles T. Platt. A good manual 
for the explanation of nearly every principle of stenography, but lacking the 
index necessary for ready reference. It is full, explicit, systematic and progres- 
sive, and should prove to be a most excellent drill book; for it abounds in tech- 
nicalities, tests, cautions and quizzes, with many exercises for practice. The 
system presented is essentially that of Benn Pitman, with an attempt to make it 
less purely mechanical and more evidently scientific. The work will be a valu- 
able aid to the professional stenographer and the teacher as well as to the 
thorough-going student. New York: American Book Company. Price, $1.20. 


Stories of Old France. By Leila Webster Pitman. A series of eight event- 
ful stories of royalty with brief historical interludes, and embracing the period 
trom Charles VII to the beginning of the French Revolution. The various 
grades of society from peasant to noble are clearly depicted. The stories are 
truthfully told in a graphic, stirring manner, and are well suited to impress 
young people in upper grammar and high schools. New York: American Bock 


Company. Price, 60 cents. 


Advanced Algebra for Colleges and Schools. By William J. Milne, 
Ph.D., LL.D. Practically an extension of the author’s Academic Algebra, 
in order to meet the requirements of students in preparing for the entrance 
examinations of scientific and technical schools, or for the ‘‘ Advanced Alge- 
bra’’ examination offered by many colleges and universities. Over 160 pages 
of new matter have been added to the elementary work. Thus the book pre- 
sents a complete course in Algebra. The treatment is clear, full, and suffi- 


ciently rigorous. New York: American Book Company. Price, $1.50. 


Some Useful Animals, and what they do for us. By John Monteith, 
M.A... and Caroline Monteith. A supplementary reader for second and third 
years, intended to assist in nature study, and also to aid the natural method of 
learning to read. It presents an entertaining account of many animals and 
animal products, and gives much information of special interest to children 


living in cities. New York: American Book Company. Price, 50 cents. 


An encouraging increase of interest is shown in the study and reading of his- 
tory, and especially American history, as an instrument of education. The last 
years have added a number of wholesome books for children and youth, looking 
to the cultivation of a history and civic sense. 

Among the best of these is a recent one, ‘‘ The Romance of the Civil War,’’ 
volume four in the series of Source Readers in American History, edited by 
Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard. The earlier issues comprise ‘Colonial 
Children,’’ ‘‘Camps and Firesides of the Revolution,’’ and ‘‘ How Our Grand- 


fathers Lived.’’ 
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‘The Romance of the Civil War’’ shows a wealth of material that is admira- 
bly selected and well arranged. In eight chapters, including, On the Planta- 
tion, The Underground Railroad, In and Out of the Army, Boy Soldiers and 
Sailors, In Camp and on the March, Under Fire, On Deck, and Women in the 
War, the story of a generation of slavery is told. Generous extracts are made, 
often full stories, from the writings of more than sixty authors. The period 
covered is from the plantation days of 1840 to the close of the Civil War. 
Many of the chapters are of fascinating interest, the incidents are picturesque, 
and the thread of events fairly connected for a quarter of a century. 

The book is admirably adapted for use in schools as a general reading book, 
or as an introduction to the text-book study of our history in the grammar 
grades. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


Among recent books for the use of children in the elementary schools, the 
volumes of the Canterbury classics are deserving of special mention and com- 
mendation. A charming book is Ruskin’s ‘‘ King of the Golden River,’’ edited 
by Katherine Lee Bates, of Wellesley College. The editor’s Introduction to the 
series accompanies this volume, and is well worth a careful reading. There is 
also a biographical sketch of the author written for children, the creed and 
pledge of St. George’s Guild, a few notes, a reading list to accompany the story, 
and some very helpful Suggestions to Teachers. To those who are acquainted 
with the story no words are needed to justify its general use by elementary 
school classes. It can well be read by most grades above the lowest primaries. 
It is wholesome in spirit, simple in form, and beautiful as a story. Neglected 
little Gluck is a delightful character. 

Another book for children is Maude L. Radferd’s edition of ‘‘ King Arthur 
and his Knights.’’ The stories are well told. The selection shows good judg- 
ment. The mechanical execution is attractive. For pupils from the fourth to 
the sixth school grades, few books can furnish more desirable reading. 

Both books are published by Rand, McNally & Co. 


We have received the following books for review in EDUCATION :— 


A Broader Elementary Education. By J. P. Gordy, Ph.D., LL.D. New York: 
Hinds & Noble. _ 

American Heroes and Heroism. By William A. Mowry, A.M., Ph.D., and 
Arthur May Mowry, A.M. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

Hero Stories from American History. By Albert F. Blaisdell and Francis k. 
Ball. Boston: Ginn & Co. Mailing price, 60 cents. 

How to Make School Gardens. By H. D. Hemenway, B.S. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. Price, $1 net. 

The Nature Study Idea. By Prof. L. H. Bailey. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. Price, $1.50 net. 

Wisdom and Will in Education. By Charles William Super, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Harrisburg, Pa.: R. L. Myers & Co. Price, $1.25. 

The Place of Industries in Elementary Education. By Katherine Elizabeth 
Dopp. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 

Recent European History, 1789-1900. By George Emory Fellows, Ph.D., 
LL.D. Boston: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. Price, $1.25. 
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More Money for the Public Schools. By Charles W. Eliot. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. Price, $1 net. 

More Baskets and How to Make Them. By Mary White. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. Price, $1 net. 

Wood Folk at School. By William J. Long. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

A Selection from the Best English Essays. Edited by Sherwin Cody. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg. Price, $1 net. 

Graded Lessons in Hygiene. By William O. Krohn, Ph.D. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Price, 60 cents. 

Beginnings of Rhetoric and Composition. By Adams Sherman Hill. New 
York: American Book Company. Price, $1.25. 

Elementary Chemistry. By Robert Hart Bradbury, A.M., Ph.D. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Price, $1.25. 

Genetic Psychology for Teachers. By Charles Hubbard Judd, Ph.D. (Inter- 
national Series.) New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Brief Greek Syntax. By Louis Bevier, Jr., Ph.D. New York: American 
Book Company. 

The Virtues and Thetr Reasons (Ethics for Schools.) By Austin Bierbower. 
New York: Hinds & Noble 

Romance of the Civil War. Selected and Annotated by Albert Bushnell Hart. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, 60 cents. 

The Teaching of History and Civics in the Elementary and the Secondary 
School. By Henry E. Bourne, B.A., B.D. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. Price, $1.50. 

The Teaching of Chemistry and Physics in the Secondary School. By Alex- 
ander Smith, B.Sc., Ph.D., and Edwin H. Hall, Ph.D. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

A History of Modern Europe. ‘By Merrick Whitcomb. New York: D 
Appleton & Co. Price, $1.10. 

First Lessons in United States History. By Edward Channing. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Price, 60 cents. 

General History of Commerce. By William Clarence Webster, Ph.D. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Stortes from the Hebrew. By Josephine Woodbury Heermans. New York: 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 

Descriptive Chemistry. By Lyman C. Newell, Ph.D. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co. 

A History of American Literature. By William P. Trent. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Price, $1.40 net. 

Studies of Familiar Hymus. By Louis F. Benson, D.D. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press. Price, $1.50 net. 


Composition and Rhetoric. By Rose M. Kavanaand Arthur Beatty. Chicago: 
Rand, McNally & Co. 

Natick Dictionary. By James Hammond Trumbull. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

Students’ United States History Outline. By Arthur D. Cromwell. Chicago: 
Ainsworth & Co. 

A Dream of Realms Beyond Us. By Adair Welcker. 
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Little Journeys to the Homes of Eminent Orators: WilliamPitt. By Elbert 
Hubbard. Price, 25 cents. 

Nerves in Disorder. By A. T. Schofield, M.D. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. Price, $1.50. 

Tales from Wonderland. By Rudolph Baumbach. Translated by Helen B. 
Dole. Adapted for American Children by Wm. S. M. Silber. New York: A. 
Lovell & Co. Price, 30 cents. 

Heroes of Chivalry. By Louise Maitland. New York: Silver, Burdett & 
Co. Price, 50 cents. 

Selections from Homer’s Iliad. By Allen Rogers Benner. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Price, $1.60. 

Elementary Physiology and Hygiene. By H.W. Conn, Ph.D. New York: 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 

Anthology of English Poetry. By Robert N. Whiteford, Ph.D. Boston: 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 

A Geography of Commerce. By John N. Tilden, M.A., M.D., and Albert 
Clarke, M.A. Boston: Benj. H, Sanborn & Co. 

Cesar's Gallic War. By Harry F. Towle and Paul R. Jenks. New York: 
University Publishing Company. 

A New German Grammar. By Marion D. Learned, Ph.D. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Price, $1.15 net. 

First Book in Hygtene. By William O. Krohn, Ph.D. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Frice, 35 cents. 

How We Are Fed. By James Franklin Chamberlain. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

Literary Landmarks of Boston. By Lindsay Swift. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

The Tempest. Edited by Richard Grant White. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., in Riverside Literature Series. 

Earths Entgmas. By Chas. G. D. Roberts. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
Price, $1.50. 

The Silent Maid. By Frederic Werden Pangborn. Boston: L. C. Page & 
Co. Price, $1.50. 

Tito. By William Henry Carson. Boston: C. M. Clark Publishing Com- 
pany. Price, $1.50. 

Boston: A Guide Book. By Edwin M. Bacon. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


Periodical Notes. 


Three New York publications have been united, and will hereafter be published under the title 
of The Household Ledger. Yhe magazines thus brought together are The Ledger Monthly, 
founded by Robert Bonner in 1843, The /fousehold, first published in Brattleboro, Vt., in 1868, 
later in Boston, and still more recently in New York, and £v’ry Month, the first issue of which 
appeared in 1895.— Zhe journal of Geography wrote up Boston in a remarkably thorough man- 
ner in its June issue.—The summer issues of The Youth's Companion have been most instructive. 
This paper has probably the most stable constituency of any publication in the United States.— 
* The Food eukions ” is intelligently discussed by Dr. Grace Peckham in The Delineator for 
August.—Everybody’s Magazine has an interesting article on ‘* The Pope’s Successor,” by F. 
Marion Crawford.—Louis C, Elson contributes a fine article on “ Our Public Education in Music,” 
to the August Aft/antic Monthly.—Harper’s Magazine for August is a fine fiction number,—The 
same is true of Scribner’s Magazine.—The World’s Work for August is an educational number 
well worthy the attention of teachers. 
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